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DATE OF THE ACTS 
AND THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


CHAPTER I 


THE IDENTITY OF THE AUTHOR OF THE “ WE ”-SECTIONS 
OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES WITH THE AUTHOR 
OF THE WHOLE WORK 


One of the strongest arguments in favour of this 
identity is the argument from language and style. In 
my two earlier works (Luke the Physician and The Acts 
of the Apostles) I have presented this argument in full 
detail, and it is to be hoped have proved conclusively 
that the hypothesis of a difference of authors is unten- 
able. We are here concerned not only with a striking 
agreement in the use of words, but with an agreement 
in syntax and style which is just as striking, and above 
all with an identity of interest which extends into the 
minutest details of the narrative, such as the literary 
treatment of persons, lands, cities, peoples, houses, dates, 
etc., and which shows itself even in similar instances of 
carelessness and petty discrepancy. But a certain 
number of critics still regard the proof as unsatisfactory, 
Thus Paul Wilhelm Schmidt! declares that “linguistic 

1 Festschrift zur Fever des 450-jahr. Bestehens der Univ, Basel (De 


Wette-Overbeck’s Werk zur Apostelgesch. und dessen jiingste Bestreit- 
ung), 1910, S. 44. 
1 
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homogeneity is not the same thing as linguistic identity ; 
between even St Luke’s gospel of the Childhood, 
especially the Magnificat and Benedictus on the one 
hand, and the rest of the gospel of St Luke on the other 
hand, there exists, as Harnack has lately shown, a far- 
reaching linguistic harmony.” But it is just identity, 
and not merely homogeneity, which is disclosed by our 
researches into St Luke’s language and style; and the 
gospel of the Childhood, including the two canticles, is 
shown to be no source which, like the supposed “ diary of 
travel,” has been incorporated into his work, but either 
a free elaboration of oral tradition or a free translation 
of an Aramaic record. From the study of the source Q 
in the gospel we can learn how a source that has been 
adopted by St Luke stands out from his own work. Of 
the 261 words which occur in the New Testament only 
in the gospel of St Luke, 3 at the most are to be 
found in the sections of the gospel derived from Q1?! 
Compare with this the vocabulary of the “ we”-sections 
in its relation to that of the whole Acts of the Apostles! 
Is not this in itself enough to convince any critic that 
the “we”-sections could not have been an independent 
source? But how much easier it is to obtain credence 
for some questionable hypothesis than to gain accept- 
ance for what admits of stringent logical demonstration ! 
So it has ever been, and so it willever be! It is the same 
with Clemen, Again the proof based upon language 
and style makes no impression. He writes?—all is 


1 Sayings of Jesus, Preface. 


2 “Professor Harnack on Acts” (Hibbers Journal, viii, 4, 1910 
July, p. 787). ; 
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explained “partly from the fact that these details are 
historical and therefore could be mentioned by various 
writers, partly from the terminology common to the 
whole book of Acts.” This is a way out of the difficulty 
that can be acquiesced in only by one who has not 
studied in detail the actual nature of the coincidences 
and is content to quiet his intellectual conscience with 
preconceived opinions.' 

Seeing that so much depends upon the argument in 
question, I have now determined to lay before my readers 
the whole material upon which it is based. In my 
treatise Luke the Physician (pp. 40-65) I verse by verse 
pointed out the linguistic coincidences in the passages 
Acts xvi. 10-17 and xxviii. 1-16, and then gave a 
summary description (pp. 67-84) of the vocabulary of 
the “ we”-sections in comparison with the whole Acts 
of the Apostles. I shall now in the following pages 
print the whole text of the “we”-sections, underlining 
those words or constructions which occur again in the 
Acts and in the gospel of St Luke, while in the rest 
of the historical books of the New Testament they find 
either no parallel or one of a slight description.? From 


ae I am the more pleased to find that Moulton, the foremost authority 
on New Testament Greek, upholds the unity of authorship. He writes 
(4 Grammar of the New Testament,? 1908, p, 14): ‘‘I was quite 
content to shield myself behind Blass; but Harnack has now stepped 
in with decisive effect. The following pages will supply not a few 
grammatical points to supplement Harnack’s stylistic evidence in Luke 
the Physician.” As a matter of fact, Moulton has himself noticed a 
whole series of delicate stylistic traits which confirm the unity of 
authorship, 

_2 We add a few other peculiarities which the ‘‘we”-sections share 
with the whole book of the Acts, apart altogether from the gospels, 
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considerations of space I may be allowed to omit a com- 
mentary on these passages, such as that which I have 
given upon ch. xvi. 10-17 and xxviii, 1-6. The 
principles in accordance with which the passages are 
selected remain exactly the same; and the careful reader, 
with the help of a concordance—the commentaries, with 
the exception of that of B. Weiss, will often fail him— 
will easily be able to ascertain in each particular case the 
reason why a particular word or construction is under- 
lined. It is obvious that the distinction by underlining 
is not always of the same value, but it is impossible to 
represent in print different degrees of importance, 
especially when in many cases the valuation cannot be 
other than subjective. 


xvi. 10-17. 
€ A YD > ) > a 
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otkoy pou meéveTe’ Kal mapeBracaro yuas. 'éyévero 8¢, 
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xx. 4-16; xxi. 1-18. 
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No one who surveys these passages can any longer 
uphold the position that the author of the Acts has 
here edited and incorporated in his work an original 
document which had come into his hands. Why is 
this hypothesis excluded? Not only because of the 
general impression made by the overpowering multitude 
of coincidences, but above all because of two indications 
whose evidence is complementary :—(1) Jn no other part 
of the Acts of the Apostles are the peculiarities of 
vocabulary and style of the author of the twofold work 
so accumulated and concentrated as they are in the “we”- 
sections. I have thoroughly investigated both halves 
of the history as to vocabulary and style from all 
imaginable points of view and in all possible combina- 
tions, and I can answer for the statement—which is, 
moreover, suggested by a glance at the foregoing text, 
with its underlined passages—that Luke, 7.¢. the author 
of the twofold historical work, proves himself as an 
author to be nowhere more Lukan than in the “we”- 
sections, Setting aside the technicalities of the chapter 
on the shipwreck, very many more singularities of style 
are to be found in any other part of the Acts and 
the gospel of St Luke than in the “we”-sections, 
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These sections, however, both in vocabulary and style, 

bring the author complete in himself before our 
eyes; here, as in a jewel case, the critic of language 
and style finds heaped together all that goes to make 
the peculiar character of this author; while the other 
passages of the book may be said to have only a share, 
though it be an important share, in the treasure. This 
is just what we should expect upon the hypothesis of 
the identity of the author of the “we”-sections and of 
the author of the whole work (while upon the contrary 
hypothesis it presents an insoluble problem) ; for in the 
“ we”-sections alone he writes quite independently, 
because he simply reports his own experiences ; while in 
all the rest of the work he is dependent upon oral and 
written tradition, which has so influenced his vocabulary 
and style that, as we have already mentioned above, in 
the portions derived from Q scarcely 3 of the 261 words 
peculiar to St Luke make their appearance (to say 
nothing of the Semitic syntax in which these passages 
are composed).! Nearest in style to the “ we”-sections 
come parts of the second half of the Acts in which the 
“we” does not occur. This, again, is just what we 
should have expected ; for here the author certainly had 
no written sources at his disposal and no fixed oral tradi- 
tion to depend upon, and could thus let himself go.— 
(2) “ Lukanisms,” if I may use the word, are as strongly 
represented in the fundamental passages, those which ea- 
press the aim and interests of the “ we”-sections, as in the 
subsidiary passages and all that belongs to the external 
literary form of these sections. If we were only con- 

1 Vide my Sayings of Jesus, pp. 157 ff, 


‘ 
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cerned with Lukanisms in the subsidiary passages it 
might be said that the author of the Acts had acci- 
dentally come into the possession of a record written 
by a man extraordinarily like himself in disposition 
and education. Such an accident, taking into account 
all the details of coincidence, would be strange enough, 
neither can I think of an instance comparable with it. 
Still, it is just possible that, among certain circles of the 
cultured middle class, agreement in vocabulary and 
modes of expression had become extraordinarily close ; 
somewhat in the same way as among our newspaper 
circles of to-day a reporting style of meagre sameness 
has been evolved. But this is not the only phenomenon 
that presents itself to our notice. It is not only in the 
literary form in which the author of the Acts expresses 
what interests him, but also in his sphere of interest 
itself, that he shows himself identical with the author 
of the “we”-sections. Only on the hypothesis of a 
thorough, nay, an absolutely revolutionary, editing of 
the source on the part of the author of the complete 
work does this phenomenon become in any sense intelli- 
gible; as, indeed, is also admitted by the few critics 
who have gone into the question at all thoroughly ;} 


1 Vide Schiirer (Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1906, col, 405, in his notice of my 
Luke the Physician): ‘‘ All the statistical facts brought forward by 
Harnack are quite satisfactorily explained on the two hypotheses that 
(1) the author of the ‘ we ’-source and the author of the Acts belong to 
the same sphere of culture and linguistic expression, and that (2) the 
latter did not incorporate his source unaltered, but revised its language,” 
But why in the world should he have so severely edited a simple, 
straightforward record of events whose style was similar in character to 
his own? The example to which Schiirer refers, the revision of Q (also 
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the hypothesis of an accidental likeness between the 
two authors as authors is in this case insufficient. If, 
however, we try the hypothesis of revision, every 
possibility of ascertaining what really stood in the source 
at once vanishes; for the “revision” must have been so 
detailed and so severe that it is now simply impossible 
to form any distinct conception of the source. And yet 
in spite of this we are to suppose that the “ we” was 
carefully preserved while everything else was recast ! 

Let us take, by way of trial, the account of the ship- 
wreck! If a source were present here it would be 
exceedingly improbable a priori that we should discover 
between it and the rest of the Acts of the Apostles 
or the gospel of St Luke any relationship either in 
language or in style that would be worthy of mention ; 
for neither work is elsewhere concerned with sea 
voyages. And yet, how overwhelming even here is the 
multitude of coincidences! Let us consider only the 
Jirst three verses. 

Verse 1. ws de] is specifically Lukan; it is nowhere 
found in St Mark and St Matthew, in St Luke (Gospel 
and Acts) on the other hand it is exceedingly frequent, 
and that in all parts of both works.—éxpi0y| xpivew 
does not occur in this weakened sense in St Matthew, 
St Mark, and St John, nor is it found at all frequently in 
this significance; yet St Luke uses it thus no less than 
twelve times.—tod domAciv nuas eis tyv “Iradav] 
Compare with this not very common construction 


of St Mark) in the third gospel, is not a parallel instance ; for these 
sources were written in a style which the cultured editor could not 
allow to remain unaltered, 


ree 


“. 
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Acts xxiii. 15: @rowuol éouey Tov dvedcivy avrov, also 
St Luke iv. 10: évredeirar tot diapvraga oe..— 
dromeiv in the New Testament is exclusively Lukan, 
vide Acts xiii. 4; xiv. 26; xx. 15.—dzrom)eiy els as in 
Acts xiii. 4 and xiv. 26.—Iradlay for “Pounv as Acts 
xviii. 2.—7rapediSovv] The use of the imperfect here is 
peculiar; it is perhaps intended to express that the 
ship came from elsewhere, hence St Paul and the 
other prisoners embarked while the ship was on her 
voyage (vide Blass on this verse). ‘The delicate use 
of the imperfect is not rare with St Luke, and 
is worthy of special investigation. In the “we”- 
sections alone are found 40-50 imperfects (apart from 
imperfect participles).—rov te HatAov kai twas érépous 
Seouoras] @repos is a word of which St Luke is 
particularly fond: it is found 51 times in his 
writings (never in St Mark, once in St John). In com- 
bination with tic it is also found in Acts viii. 34: 
éavTov 4 wept éTépov Tivds.—éxaTOvTapXN dvom“aTe 
TovAiw oretpys LeBaorijs] Other passages testify to 
St Luke’s fondness for introducing numerous subordinate 
personages by name, and that just in this way; vide 
St Luke i. 55. v.27 x. 883 xvi 203 xix. 9: xxmoen 

1 Moulton (Grammar,® 1908, p. 218) remarks concerning 70d c. inf. : 
‘* Luke supplies two-thirds of the total for the New Testament. In Luke 
we have 23 exx., of which five may be due to dependence on a noun, and 
about one-half seem clearly final ; in Acts there are twenty-one with two 
adnominal and less than half final. . . . Before turning to grammatical 
detail let us parenthetically commend the statistics just given to the 
ingenious analysts who reject the unity of the Lucan books. The 
uniformity of use is very marked throughout Luke and Acts: Op 


Acts xxvii, 1 (‘we’-document) with xv. 20; xx. 8; Luke xxi, 22 with 
Acts ix. 15; xx. 27 (‘we’-document) with xiv. 18.” 
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Acts v. 1, 34; viii. 9; ix. 10, 11, 12, 33, 36; x. 1; xi. 
28; xii. 13; xvi. 1,14; xvii. 34; xviii. 2,'7, 24; xix. 

24; xx. 9; xxi. 10; xxviii. 7, where dyéuari is found 

in each case. Again he here expressly adds the name 

of the oveipa. We may compare Acts x. 12: dup res 

ovopate Kopyiduos éexarovrapxns ek omelpns THs KaXov- 

péerns “Iradixys. Except in these two passages the 

name of a ozefpa is not found in the whole New 

Testament, and how similar is the construction of the 

two clauses ! 

Verse 2. ériBavres bé TAOLw AdpapuT Tye] ériBaivw 
is, with the exception of the quotation from the LX X. in 
St Matt. xxi. 5, absolutely peculiar to the Acts, vide 
xx, 18; xxi. 2,4; xxv. 1. In the last passage, as here, 
it occurs with the dative. The interest which is shown 
even in such details as the name of a ship is not peculiar 
to the “we ”-sections, but appears also in other parts 
of the book if St Luke was in the position to satisfy 
it: vide my Acts of the Apostles, pp. 49 ff—uédXovre 
mei els Tovs Kara THv ’Aciay tdrovs] The use of 
uéAXAewv (vide Moulton under this heading) is especially 
frequent with St Luke (47 times, twice in St Mark); 
wéArew &recOa1, which is found in the “we”-account 
xxvii. 10, is found again in the New Testament only in 
Acts xi. 28 and xxiv. 15!—The simplex w)eiv is found 
once in the “ we”-sections, elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment only in St Luke viii. 23 and Rev. xviii. 17.—The 
expression eis 7. cata T. ’Actay Td7ovs is specifically 
Lukan: vide for ré7rovs Acts xvi. 3: tovs "Lovdaious 
Tous bvras év Tos TOs éxeivos, for KaTa T. ’Aciay 
Acts xi. 1: of dvres xara THv ’lovéalay, for ’Acia in 
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the sense of the Roman province (so everywhere in this 
book) see my Acts of the Apostles, p. 91 f. 

avy Onuev] The word is wanting in St Mark and 
St John, it occurs once in both St Matthew and St 
Paul, while in St Luke’s writings it is found 21 times. 
It is used of a ship not only in the “ we”-account but 
also in St Luke viii. 22; Acts xiii. 13; xviii. 21. 

évros ovv nuiv’Apiorapxov Maxedovos Oecoadovikéws | 
vide xxii. 9: of ody éuot dvres and other passages. uy 
is, as is well known, a rare preposition in St Matthew, St 
Mark, and St John; in all three together it is found 
only 10 times (in Q not at all); in the Lukan 
writings, however, 77 times.—It is characteristic of 
St Luke to combine city and province, %.e. to be care- 
ful to give the name of the province together with 
the city; vide my Acts of the Apostles, pp. 59 ff. 
Twice, indeed, he writes Tapcevs (Tapods) rip Kidexlas 
(xxi. 39; xxii. 3). This is more remarkable than 
the present passage, because in it Maxedovos comes 
first. 

Verse 3. ty Te éTépa KarHxXOnpev eis Lideva] This 
use of re for the continuation of the narrative, though 
not to be found in St Matthew, St Mark, and St Luke, 
occurs in Acts i. 15; ii. 33, 37, 40; iv. 18, 14, 33; 
v. 19; xiii. 52; and in very many other passages.— 
Tn érépa occurs here only; for in xx. 15 it is most 
probable that ér7épa should be read, a word found in 
the New Testament only in the “we”-sections, in the 
Acts (iv. 3; xxviii. 23), and in the gospel of St Luke 
(xxiv. 29).—xarayew is found with St Luke (gospel and 
Acts) 8 times, elsewhere in the New Testament only 
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once (Rom. x. 6: tov Xpicroy catayayeiv). Also in 
St Luke v. 11 it is used of a ship (katayayovres Ta 
Nota). 

gravOperws re 6 lovAwos To IlavAw xpyodpevos 
érérpeWev] This is the only clause in the first three 
verses of chap. xxvii. which, apart from the use of Te 
as a connective in the narrative, has no lexical nor 
stylistic kinship with the rest of the text of St Luke. 

mpos Tous girous mopevOevTe émipmedeias Tuxeiv] 
TlopevecOa: is a very favourite word with St Luke 
(88 times; in St Mark it is wanting altogether, in St 
Matthew it is not rare); notice also the Lukan participle. 
For didous, vide xix. 21; x. 34.—érripédera only here 
in the New Testament, but it is with St Luke alone that 
we find éipercioOar (St Luke x. 34 f.) and émmedos 
(St Luke xv. 8).—rvyxavew is wanting in St Matthew, 
St Mark, and St John; see however St Luke xx. 35: 
+00 aiavos éxelvov Tuxeiv, Acts xxiv. 3: moAAjs etprvns 
tuyxdvovres, Acts xxvi. 22: émicovpias tuxev. In 
the “we”-section xxviii. 2 we read: ov tiv TvxXovcay 
piravOpwriav, and in Acts xix. 11: Suvaets Ov Tas 
Tuxovcas ézolet 6 Devs. 

All these coincidences are found in the small compass 
of three verses! That this is due to accident, and that 
through accident the author of the Acts had come into 
the possession of an original document whose style and 
vocabulary so completely, and in every tiny detail, co- 
incided with his own, is an impossible assumption. 
Hence, if one would escape from the admission of 
identity, there remains only the hypothesis that the 
author has entirely recast the document that had come 
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into his hands. But what were the words of this docu- 
ment, and what could have led the editor to recast a 
record so absolutely simple in character? No! everyone 
must recognise that we have here primary narrative, that 
there has been here no working up nor revision. ‘Thus 
the author of the “ we”-account, and the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles who writes in exactly the same 
style as he, are one and the same person. What we 
have been able to demonstrate from these three verses 
can be also shown in all that follows. Of course, we 
must not make absurd demands and expect to find the 
technical terms of the “ Shipwreck ” in the sayings of our 
Lord, or in the narrative of His life, or in the stories 
concerning the early community in Jerusalem. But 
wherever a passage in the “ we ”-account at all admits of 
comparison, parallels with the Acts and the Lukan 
gospel at once make their appearance; indeed, as the 
text above printed shows, there are only few verses even 
in the story of the Shipwreck which do not contain one or 
more parallels! Among these are such striking instances 
as verses 34, 35. However, still more impressive than 
the coincidences in vocabulary are the coincidences in 
delicate characteristics of style which pervade the whole 
of these sections ; in fact, in the “ we”-sections the author 
speaks his own language and writes in his usual style ;+ 
m the rest of the work just so much of this style makes 
ats appearance as was allowed by the nature of the sources 


1 It is therefore not surprising that he here shows himself a more 
cultivated and refined writer than in the rest of the work where either 
the style of the Septuagint is purposely imitated or the sources are 
allowed to preserve their characteristics. 
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which he used and the historical and rehgwous colouring 
which he aimed at imparting. 


One of the weightiest arguments for the identity of 
the author of the “we”- sections with the author of 
the twofold work, that is, for its composition by the 
physician St Luke, is the demonstration of the author’s 
knowledge of and interest in matters of medicine. The 
instances produced first of all by Hobart, and then by 
Zahn and myself, have been assailed by P. W. Schmidt! 
and Clemen.? The former seeks to deprive a part of 
them of their force, in some cases perhaps with success ; 
and yet he himself allows (S. 16 f.) that: “A good 
acquaintance with medical science and terminology may 
be ascribed to ‘Luke.’”? This is quite enough for my 
purpose. One of a sceptical turn of mind may with 
reason dispute that the author of the Acts was a 
practising physician. If he, however, admits that this 
author possessed a good acquaintance with medical 
science and terminology, then the unanimous tradition 
that the author was Luke the physician receives the 
strongest support; for to what other Christian writer 
of the first two centuries can we ascribe such good 
acquaintance? To none that I know of. Certainly 
it is possible that even a layman— Schmidt lays 
stress upon this point—could have been interested 
in medical matters and have possessed good medical 


1 Loc, cit., S. 6-18. 

2 Loc. cit., pp. 785 ff. 

3 Schmidt describes this as the most that can be said in this 
connection. 
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information; but is it permissible to assume a well- 
informed layman of this kind, when tradition with all 
explicitness names a physician? That would indeed 
be a rare freak of chance! Clemen makes even further 
admissions. In set terms he allows: ‘that the author 
of the ‘ we’-sections was a physician can be regarded as 
probable.” When, however, he continues, “but that 
such a one was the compiler of the whole book of Acts 
and of the third gospel, is very improbable,” he has 
not considered that those very instances which speak 
in favour of the medical interest and information of 
the author are more weakly represented in the “ we”- 
sections than in the rest of the work. If the author of 
the “ we ”-sections is a physician, then much more is the 
author of the whole twofold work ; both, indeed, are 
physicians, because they are only a single person. 
Hence, even taking together the half admissions of 
these two scholars, it follows that the autor ad Theo- 
philum was a physician, and that the tradition is there- 
fore justified. In conclusion, among other objections 
I have heard it said that one does not even know that 
St Luke was a physician ; some would have him to have 
been a painter. I refrain from refuting this argument ; 
for it sets the record of St Paul, the contemporary and 
friend of St Luke, on a line with an obscure Byzantine 
legend. 

I must, however, touch upon a very unmethodical 
and—I cannot describe it otherwise — thoughtless 
objection of Clemen. He writes (p. 786) that I have 
started from false premises, since in dealing with the 
‘“‘we”-source I have confined myself to those sections in 
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which the “we” occurs, while from the way in which 
these sections make their entrance and exit in the book 
we can conclude with certainty that the source must 
have been more comprehensive and must also have 
included verses in which the “ we” does not occur ; “so 
one of the two objects Harnack compares with each 
other is to be circumscribed otherwise.” It is a matter 
of controversy whether the “ we”-sections form a source 
at all; it is, however, a still more disputable question, 
or rather a question involved in hopeless obscurity, how 
far this source, if there were such a source, extends. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that some scholars, 
in spite of the absence of the “ we,” include in it almost 
the whole second half of the Acts. But how can a man, 
who does not believe in the source at all, extend its 
boundary beyond the occurrence of the “we”? This 
would be a more difficult task for him than the squaring 
of the circle! Neither can he attach himself to any 
hypothesis, which has gained a fair amount of accept- 
ance, concerning the extent of the supposed source, 
seeing that no such hypothesis exists... Hence it 


1 Compare the guesses of Overbeck, Pfileiderer, v. Soden, Clemen, 
and many others concerning the extent of the supposed ‘‘ we”-source, 
and note how widely they differ. P. W. Schmidt himself is not in agree- 
ment with Overbeck’s idea of the source, and confines it within much 
more modest bounds (9. 46). He too repeats the assertion that the 
abrupt character of the entrance of the ‘“‘ we” proves that a source here 
makes its appearance (S, 45). But the question really stands thus: 
the absolute abruptness of the entrance and exit of the qpets is in any 
case a strange and perplexing fact (yet in xvi. 10, on closer considera- 
tion, the entrance is not altogether abrupt). But it is not to be seen 
why it is less objectionable to suppose that upon each occasion some 
source makes its appearance than to suppose that the author who was 
present at the given time abruptly introduces himself as an eyewitness. 
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was not only correct in method, but also the only 
possible course, to bring together only those passages 
where the “we” actually occurs. All else that could 
be done I have already done, seeing that, in my in- 
vestigation of the vocabulary of the “we”-sections in 
relation to the whole work, I have distinguished be- 
tween the first and second halves of the Acts; vide 
Luke the Physician, pp. 67 ff Clemen ought to 
have noticed this. He would then also have seen that 
the relation of the “ we”-source to the first half of the 
work is not essentially different from its relation to the 
second half; so that even if we extend the source con- 
siderably beyond the limits of the actual “ we ”-sections, 
the close relationship with the whole work and with 
the gospel of St Luke remains unaffected. Just as, in 
the investigation of Q, I confined myself strictly to 
those passages which, apart from Markan sections, are 
common to St Matthew and St Luke, because otherwise 
all certainty vanishes,! so also in dealing with the 


‘The former hypothesis is to me much more doubtful and objectionable, 

especially when one must assume that the author has thoroughly re- 
vised the source and yet has allowed the ‘‘we” to remain. In this 
case, indeed, it is difficult to suppress a suspicion of intentional decep- 
tion. Schmidt, it is true, will have nothing to do with an hypothesis 
of editorial transformation (S. 46: ‘‘apart from perhaps one sentence, 
xxviii, 8, no evidence can be adduced that Luke has anywhere [! !] 
exercised even a modifying influence upon the ‘ we ’-sections”) ; in form- 
ing such an opinion he cannot have realised the force of the argument 
from language and style. 

1 But even for this I have been found fault with by those critics 
among whom there is slight recognition of the fact that in these 
matters the first consideration of all is to find firm foothold and to pro- 
duce real evidence instead of working in a fog of uncertainties, Such 
critics, however, are, I am sorry to say, in the majority. 
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supposed “‘we”-source I am compelled to confine my- 
self strictly to the “we.” The difference consists only 
in this, that both in St Matthew and St Luke there are 
certainly other sections which come from Q (only they 
cannot be distinguished with certainty), while the “ we ”- 
source cannot have contained more than the “we”- 
sections, because it is nothing but a phantom. 


The most plausible argument for the distinction of 
the “ we”-sections from the complete work is, after all, that 
tone, that nuance of historical sobriety and actuality, 
which distinguishes these sections more especially from 
the first half of the book.1 All that can be advanced 
in this connection has been collected together in my Acts 
of the Apostles, chap. iv. pp. 133 ff, 141 ff, and 144 ff. 
But I have there also shown that a criticism of this 
kind applies to those parts of the second half of the 
Acts, in which the “ we” is wanting, with much more 
force than to the “we”-sections. I can therefore only 
repeat what I have already stated summarily at p. 143 
of the work just mentioned: St Luke—whose own 
“ we”-account shows him to have been a physician 
endowed with miraculous gifts—possessed for the first 
half of the Acts a source, or sources (oral or written), 
which was congenial to his own peculiar temperament— 
indeed, in this direction went even further than himself. 

1 One might also add the nuance of meagreness and brevity which 
distinguishes them from the other passages of the last third of the book, 
were not the ‘‘shipwreck” dealt with in such striking fulness, The 
long, and to a great extent identical, speeches of the last quarter of the 
book must proceed from some purpose of the author which we cannot 
fathom quite satisfactorily. 
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On the other hand, for the second half he did not 
possess such sources (with the exception of what is 
told us of Ephesus), but only, so far as he was not him- 
self an eyewitness, had at his disposal simple records, 
into which he has inserted nothing except two con- 
ventional accounts of visions (xviii. 8 ff.; xxiii. 10 ff.), 
which illustrate the development of the plot. It cannot 
be otherwise; for if he himself had introduced the 
supernatural element into chapters i.—-xv., it is unin- 
telligible why he should have refrained from doing the 
same thing in the second half, except, or almost only 
except, where he himself was an eyewitness. That the 
parts of the narrative where the colouring is most 
sober are not the “ we”-sections, but the accounts of 
St Paul’s visits to Thessalonica, Beroea, Athens, Corinth, 
Jerusalem (the last visit), Czesarea, and Rome, is a 
convincing proof that his narrative is kept in close 
accordance with sources of information. The crasser 
traits in the first half of the work (vide pp. 144 ff.) are 
explained by the crasser calibre of the sources. An 
historian, however, who clearly enough wishes us to 
regard the story of Eutychus as an instance of resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and the story of St Paul and 
the serpent likewise as a miracle (and yet in either case 
shrinks from tampering with the facts themselves), who, 
moreover, represents the Apostle in the Shipwreck as 
prophet in the popular sense—such an one could very 
well, indeed with special pleasure, relate crass things 
such as those we read in the first half of the Acts. We 
ought not, of course, to overlook the difference in the 
miraculous accounts as given in the “we”-sections and the 
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first half of the book ; still less, however, ought we to 
forget the strong agreement wherein they are bound 
together ; see above all, chap. xxvii. 22-26. 

The gulf which divides the author of the “we”-accounts 
from the author of the whole Acts of the Apostles, is not 
wider than the gulf which yawns between Eusebius the 
chronicler of the first books of the Ecclesiastical History 
and Eusebius the sober-minded historian; it is in my 
opinion considerably less wide, and yet the ultimate 
ground for reluctance in recognising the unity of the 
Acts and the “ we”-account is to be found in the gulf 
which yawns between the first chapters of the work and 
the “ we ”-account—a gulf which it is thought cannot be 
bridged over. I can only repeat that the gulf that lies 
between chaps. xvi.-xxvili., minus the “ we ”-sections, and 
chaps. i.—v. is considerably wider. The elasticity and 
play of feeling which we recognise and do not regard as 
out of place, not only in such authors as Eusebius and 
Sulpicius Severus, but even in a Livy and Tacitus, we 
must also allow to such an one as St Luke. Baur’s 
criticism has brought us much that is valuable, but it 
has not escaped the danger of making the writers of the 
New Testament, one and all, merely types, with the 
consequence that a less rigid view must appear as 
wanting in logical accuracy, if not as something worse. 
As a result, either the authors were driven into exile 
out of their own period, or their works were condemned 
to amputation and mutilation. This danger has in 
essential points been removed through the advance of 
science ; yet there still remains a disposition to conceive 
of a writer of the New 'lestament as more of a type 
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and to make more stringent demands upon his con- 
sistency—and even upon his conscientiousness, inward 
integrity, and intellectual constancy — than human 
nature can bear, and than the spirit and circumstances 
of the times allowed. 


The unanimous tradition that St Luke is the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles has come to us with the 
book itself.1 Besides the acquaintance which the author 
of the third gospel and the Acts shows with medical 
subjects, this tradition is supported by the following 
considerations, which I have developed in greater detail 
elsewhere (Luke the Physician, pp. 12 ff.). 

1. St Luke is nowhere mentioned by name in the 
Acts, which is just what we should expect if he himself 
were the author of the book. On the other hand, 
Aristarchus, who appears in the Epistles of St Paul side 
by side with St Luke, is thrice mentioned by name. 
Why is St Luke left out?? For one who is assured of 
the Lukan authorship the answer is very simple, for one 
who opposes that view it is not an altogether easy one. 

2. St Luke was, according to St Paul, a Greek, 
belonging to the middle plane of culture ; so was the 
author of this great historical work. 

1 Even if the tradition were false, it could not have arisen later than 
the beginning of the second century, and then only through correction of 


the original title; for, as the dedication shows, the work was not 
anonymous. This consideration makes it difficult to believe that the 
title card Aoveay is mistaken. 

? The omission of Titus—who is the only other person we should 
expect to find mentioned in the Acts—is not so strange, because he 
is not elsewhere mentioned with St Luke. Moreover, Titus was not 
in such an independent position as St Luke in relation to St Paul. 
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3. St Luke, according to St Paul’s epistles, was at 
times the Apostle’s companion; so was the author of 
the Acts, and both were with St Paul in Rome, whither 
he came with only two companions. Again, judging 
from the Pauline epistles, it is improbable that St Luke 
was with St Paul when he wrote the epistles to the 
Thessalonians, the Corinthians, and the Romans. From 
the Acts we deduce that the author was not at that time 
in the Apostle’s company. 

4. The author of the third gospel was acquainted 
with the gospel of St Mark; we know from the Pauline 
epistles that St Luke and St Mark were sometimes 
together (wherever in the Pauline epistles St Luke’s 
name is found, there also we find the name of St Mark). 

‘The author of the Acts actually knows the name of a 
maid-servant in St Mark’s house. 

5. St Luke, according to the testimony of St Paul, 
was not only his companion but also his “fellow-worker” 
(thus not simply a serving brother, like Timothy). 
From the Acts we deduce (xvi. 10, 13) that its author 
was an active missionary, working together with St 
Paul in a position of some independence. 

6. St Luke, according to good tradition, belonged 
to an Antiochian family; the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles, as appears from his work, stood in an 
especially close relationship with Antioch, and most 
probably made use of a source which had its origin in 
that city.—Of these arguments only a few refer to the 
“ we”-sections alone. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CHIEF ARGUMENT AGAINST THE LUKAN AUTHORSHIP 
OF THE ACTS: JEWISH CHRISTIANITY (JUDAISM), sT 
PAUL AND ST LUKE 


Tue following are the principal arguments that are 
generally adduced against the composition of the Acts 
by St Luke :— 

1. Numerous discrepancies and blunders in historical 
details, such as cannot be ascribed to a companion 
of St Paul, even if he were only at times in the company 
of the Apostle. 

2. The representation of the Council of Jerusalem 
and of the Apostolic Decree (contrast Gal. ii.). 

3. The portraiture of St Paul, unsatisfactory in 
general and incorrect in particular, in so far as it 
assigns to the Apostle an attitude towards Jewish 
Christianity (Judaism) which is inconsistent with that 
of his epistles. 

Of these arguments I have thoroughly investigated 
the first partly in my first study, Luke the Physician, 
partly in my Acts of the Apostles, pp. 203 ff., and I hope 
that it may pass as refuted. I have shown that St 


Luke, with all his general excellence as an historian, was 
30 
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careless and negligent in details of narrative, and has 
thus to answer for many discrepancies of smaller or 
greater importance. The real mistakes, however, never 
go so far as to make it no longer possible to maintain 
that the writer was an occasional companion of St 
Paul. We must assume that only, or almost only, in 
those parts of his work where the “we” occurs was St 
Luke an eyewitness of what he records, so that in all 
the rest of his narrative he was dependent upon written 
or oral information. 'The mere employment of these 
sources would produce discrepancies — even in the 
second half of the work,—abbreviations of the narrative 
leading to obscurity, and so forth, which are the less 
remarkable seeing that they are not wanting even in 
the “ we”-sections. However, these mistakes, which are 
for the most part harmless, even though they are often 
gross blunders, do not as a whole avail to alter our 
judgment concerning the value of the narrative and 
concerning the personality of the historian ; even though 
we must deplore that he had not at his disposal better 
authorities for the first half of his work, that his plan 
excluded very many things about which we should gladly 
have been informed, and that he loves nothing better 
than to tell the wonders of Christian Science. 

As for the second argument, it has been dealt with 
in detail in Acts of the Apostles, pp. 248-263. 
Together with Hilgenfeld and Resch jun., I en- 
deavoured to show that the authorities of the Western 
Text present the original version of the Apostolic 
Decree, and that, if this is true, the historical difficulty, 
which this decree has hitherto presented, now vanishes. 
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My exposition has met with only slight approval ;* 
but I cannot see that it has been disproved. The 
interpretation of the decree, as if it were concerned 
with regulations about meats, makes shipwreck upon 
the simple fact that St Luke, in Acts xv., puts into 
the mouth of no less an one than St James the words 
that “Moses” need not be imposed upon the Gentile 
Christians, seeing that he had continually his observa- 
tores among the circumcised. ‘ Moses” surely implies 
laws concerning meats. Again, the imposition of laws 
concerning meats would then only have significance if 
it were a question of establishing communion and 
fellowship between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
But nothing is said of this either in Acts xy. or 
Gal. ii. The point in controversy was simply the 
recognition of the principle of a mission to the Gentiles 
without the imposition of the yoke of the Law upon 
the converted. To receive this recognition it was 
necessary that the Gentile Christians should observe 
the fundamental laws of morality. But I cannot 
here repeat all that I wrote three years ago. How- 
ever, even supposing that I was mistaken, there 


1 Schiirer (Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1908, col. 175), P. W. Schmidt (Joc. cit. , 
S. 18 ff.), Clemen (Joc. cté., pp. 794 ff.), Sanday, Bacon, Diehl, Bousset, 
etc., have declared against me. I imagine that I have shown (Acts of 
the Apostles, pp. 248 ff.) that the Apostolic Decree alone here stands in 
question (the rest of the description of the Apostolic Council in Acts 
xv., be its mistakes many or few, could very well have proceeded from 
a later companion of St Paul). On this point many scholars who find 
the decree itself a stumbling-block are at one with me. Finally, 
the Apostolic Epistle is also not in question. Even Blass admits that 
in it St Luke himself has summarised the chief points, a procedure 
which was open to the historian of antiquity. 
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arises, it is true, a certain doubt as to St Luke’s 
authorship ; but a negative decision, in face of all the 
evidence that speaks for St Luke, as well as in itself, 
is altogether too precipitate. In the first place, it 
must be remembered that the words of Acts xv. 28 
(undev wréov ériTiOer Oar juiv Bapos mAnY ToVTaY THY 
émavayKes) presuppose that those addressed were 
already bearing this burden. Next, I refer on the one 
hand to Zahn, Linleitung, ii., 8. 437 ff., whose remarks 
concerning the scope of the decree in its Western form 
(which he regards as original) deserve all consideration, 
and, on the other hand, to what I myself have written 
in answer to Schirer (Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1906, col. 467). 
(1) Concerning the more intimate relationship of St Luke 
with St Paul in theological views, nothing is known 
to us; we only know that he makes his appearance 
in St Paul’s company as from the first a relatively 
independent evangelist. ‘To what extent he shared St 
Paul’s peculiar views can be learned only from his own 
works. The common assumption that a companion 
of St Paul must be pictured simply according to the 
pattern of the master is without any basis, and is 
doubly reprehensible in the case of a Gentile of no 
slight culture, who already, before his conversion to 
Christianity, was in touch with the Synagogue. 'Tatian 
was a disciple of Justin, and mentions Justin with the 
highest praise in the very work which shows us how 
far in teaching he is removed from his master. (2) 
When St Luke wrote, the ecclesiastical situation was 
different from what it was at the time of the Apostolic 
Council and the Epistle to the Galatians. ) We 
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have no means of knowing what kind of reports 
other than information derived from St Paul, St Luke 
possessed concerning the Council, nor what was the 
bias of his authorities. St Luke in all probability 
described that event just as ancient historians again 
and again describe controversies of the past—that is, 
from the standpoint of their own times. What he puts 
into the mouth of St Peter and St James is in part 
at least very appropriate; but there is absolutely no 
reason why the author, even though a companion of 
St Paul, should not have invented it. He did not, 
at all events, invent the central fact that the leaders 
on both sides came to an agreement that was tempor- 
arily satisfactory, and that the mission to the Gentiles 
was thus recognised; for here we have also the 
testimony of the Epistle to the Galatians. Acts xv. 
is not to be regarded as a protocol nor is the Epistle 
to the Galatians; indeed, the account given in this 
epistle, written in all the agitation of soul of an 
insulted apostle and an injured father, and glowing 
with passionate indignation, not against the Primitive 
Apostles but against those who were disturbing the 
peace of the Galatian church, is anything rather than 
a perfect record; and, in spite of its complete trust- 
worthiness in main points, it gives absolutely no 
description of the course of the conferences which 
led up to the verdict, and offers no guarantee that 
important circumstances of secondary rank have not been 
left unmentioned. Without in the least degree im- 
peaching the integrity of the Apostle, one may also 
ask whether the relation of rank in which St Paul 
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stood to the Primitive Apostles, as actually expressed in 
the negotiations of the Council, was quite what St Paul 
himself regards it in Gal. i. 1 ff. He himself writes in 
chap. ii. 2: un ms e’s Kevov Tpéxw 7 edpayov. P. W. 
Schmidt (/oc, cit., S. 26), indeed, in his anxiety lest St 
Paul the hero and the saint should suffer detriment in 
a single trait of his character, cries: “ Where else in 
the epistles has an emotion snatched the reins from the 
hand of St Paul!” In the face of not a few passages 
of the Pauline epistles I cannot join in this exclamation. 

But to very many scholars the third seems to be the 
decisive argument against the composition of the Acts 
by St Luke. Just as in days gone by, Baur, Hausrath, 
and others advanced it with the strongest emphasis 
(“it is more credible that Calvin on his death-bed 
should have vowed a golden dress to the Mother of 
God than that St Paul should have acted in this 
fashion”), so now it is thrust forward as the greatest 
obstacle to be surmounted. Thus Schiirer (Lit. Zig., 
1906, col. 408) writes: “No companion of St Paul 
could have put into the Apostle’s mouth the statement 
that he was accused because of the hope of the Resur- 
rection (xxiii. 6), or because of the hope of the promise 
given to the fathers (xxvi. 6); the companion of St 
Paul (who wrote the “we”-account) knew that the 
reason of the imprisonment was quite different.” Again 
(loc. cit., 1908, col. 176): “Can we really believe that 
a well-informed companion of St Paul could have put 
into his mouth the gross untruth of chaps. xxiii. 6 and 
xxvi. 6? From the more accurate report of xxi. 27 ff, 
we know that the reasons were quite otherwise.” P. W. 


we 
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Schmidt is still more pronounced. He rejects the 
narratives of the circumcision of Timothy, of the vows 
which, according to the Acts, St Paul undertook, ete. ; 
he asserts with Overbeck that a “dogmatic Judaising” 
of St Paul pervades the Acts. Then he proceeds (S. 
33): “In all important points Overbeck has pointed 
out the most obvious and surest way towards a purely 
scientific criticism of the Lukan work [what else does 
any of us wish for?]. On the other hand, in so far as 
the attempt of Harnack to enhance the historical 
reputation of the Acts is really successful, there in- 
evitably follows a corresponding depreciation of the 
historical value of the Pauline epistles. The only 
school of criticism which could rejoice in such a result 
of the investigation of the Lukan writings would be the 
school that would banish the Pauline epistles into the 
second century into the company of Marcion.” 

Similarly, but still more decidedly, writes Jiilicher 
(Neue Linien i. d. Kritik d. evangel. Uberlief., 1906, 
S. 59 f): “Ifthe Acts of the Apostles is really correct in 
its portraiture of St Paul, if this colourless rhetorical 
representative of average Christianity is the genuine 
Paul, then I can no longer resist the baleful attraction 
[what attraction can there be?] of the hypothesis pro- 
claimed by the school of Leyden: that Paul the great 
epistolary writer is a later fiction, an ideal form, which 
an unknown artist has elevated upon eagle’s wings out 
of the lowly circumstances of the real Paul into heavenly 
heights, . . . Those, however, for whom the Paul of 
the four great epistles abides the most certain, the most 
unimpeachable thing in the whole New Testament, must 
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describe the portraiture of St Paul in the Acts as woefully 
deficient and poor, just because it preserves absolutely 
nothing of the peculiar characteristics of the man: and 
if one who for many years was a companion, a friend, 
indeed a fellow-worker of St Paul—as was St Luke—in 
spite of the multitude of reminiscences which even in 
unimportant matters stood at his disposal, and in a 
writing where a picture of the genuine Paul was above 
all things called for—if such a one could not introduce 
into his portrait even one of the grand and noble 
characteristics of the Apostle, then indeed it is alto- 
gether vain to expect, or even to cherish a modest 
hope, that the Gospel historians, who depend entirely 
upon the testimony of others, present us with anything 
more than notices concerning external events in the life of 
our Lord and an artificial scheme of His ministry: how 
can we expect to receive from them genuine words from 
the lips of Jesus, or to feel through them the breath of 
His spirit pass upon us! If one of St Paul’s most 
intimate friends tells us (Acts xxi. 20 ff.), without the 
slightest hesitation, that the Apostle when in Jerusalem 
was ready, merely for the sake of peace and by a pre- 
meditated and elaborate act of hypocrisy, to convince the 
Jews that he walked now as before in strict observance 
of the Law; and if this piece of information, alleged to 
be given by a friend who must have known St Paul’s 
real attitude towards the Law, deserves to be described 
as good tradition, then all trust in an intelligent trans- 
mission of actual history in the Primitive Church sinks 
to nothing, and we can no longer oppose with confidence 
the negation even of the best-attested statements.” 
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I could wish that Jiilicher had not written these 
words; for while on the one hand they show a want of 
circumspection and accuracy of thought, and moreover 
introduce considerations that are alien to dispassionate 
judgment, on the other hand they are an echo of the 
criticism of Baur, Lipsius, and Hausrath, which in this 
point ought to be regarded as superseded. Seeing, 
however, that such distinguished scholars of the present 
day repeat the apprehensions which Liidemann often 
expressed more than twenty years ago, when he asserted 
that my view of history (in my History of Dogma) led 
straight to the rejection of the genuineness of the 
Pauline epistles, it must be necessary to submit the 
point which gives rise to these apprehensions to a close 
examination. Of course, my opponents are as far as 
myself from allowing “consequences” to affect their 
recognition of the truth of any question, and this 
reference to “consequences” it were better to leave 
altogether out of consideration, because—apart from 
the shifting of standpoint that may easily be discovered 
in the argument—these consequences absolutely do not 
exist. Must the epistles of St Paul be spurious because 
he found in his companion St Luke a poor or, as far as 
my argument is concerned, even an untrustworthy 
biographer? What kind of logic is this? Where, 
however, St Paul himself, rightly interpreted from his 
own epistles, really stands opposed to St Luke—when 
have I ever given occasion to anyone to imagine that in 
such a case I should demand that the latter rather than 
the former ought to be believed? But the real question 
as this, whether St Paul, on the point here in question— 
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namely, his practical attitude towards Jewish Christianity 
and Judaism—has been rightly interpreted from his 
epistles by such scholars as Schiirer, Jiilicher, and P. W. 
Schmidt. And next, in regard to the further question 
as to the character of St Luke as an historian, we are 
in the fortunate position of being able to compare his 
gospel with its sources St Mark and Q, and to ascertain 
the measure of freedom which he allows himself in 
their use; and from his two books we can moreover 
determine, with a great degree of certainty, his own 
views on Jewish Christianity and Judaism.’ 


' Schiirer, moreover, took up an intermediate position. In the first 
place he held (in opposition to Jiilicher) that Acts xxi. 27 ff. was a 
good and trustworthy account; secondly, he closed his review of my 
Acts of the Apostles (1908, col. 176) with the words: ‘* More particularly 
I find myself at one with Harnack in the opinion that we arrive at a 
false impression of St Paul if we confine ourselves solely to the Epistle 
to the Galatians, The Apostle’s own testimony in 1 Cor. ix. 20 is just 
as important. The perception of this point clears up many strange 
notices and stories in the Acts, though still only one class of the same.” 
Other scholars also have expressed similarly moderate views. Wendt 
(Comment. z Ap. Gesch., S. 346 ff.), Pfleiderer (Urchristentwm, F2, S, 
521 ff.), and Joh. Weiss (Uber Absicht. wu. lit. Character der Ap. Gesch., 
S. 36 ff.) are of the opinion that Acts xxi. 23 ff. is practically correct, 
but that the reason for the action given in verse 24 is to be set to the 
account of the author of the Acts. Pfleiderer well remarks: ‘‘ How 
far it is morally possible to proceed in ‘accommodation’ in matters 
that one regards as indifferent in themselves is a question that depends 
so much upon the particular case that it seems out of place to make 
any decision a priort. It is certain that St Paul regarded ‘accom- 
modation’ for the sake of peace as right in principle.” But was it 
only a question of ‘‘accommodation”? This concession does not go 
far enough, though it is far in advance of Jiilicher, who is as convinced 
as the Asiatic and other Jews in Jerusalem that St Paul, if he took 
part in the Nazarite vow, was guilty of gross hypocrisy and deceit, 

2 Let me here, by the way, make the following remarks :—The diffi- 
culties in the way of the identification of the author of the Acts with 
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In determining to investigate the relations of St 
Paul with Jewish Christianity and Judaism I am aware 
that I am fixing my eye upon a point which is guarded 
by the critics with jealous care and with the whole 
ardour of Protestantism. The indignation into which 
they fall, not only if a statement of St Paul in the 
great epistles is not received with complete acquiescence, 
but even if the absolute inward and outward consistency 
of the Apostle is called in question, proves that they 
are convinced that they are defending a main fortress 
of their position. Though a situation of such a kind 
may not hinder a patient and scientific inquiry, it may 
well be detrimental to the persuasive power of the 
results of such an inquiry. 


A.—Sr Pavur’s ATTITUDE TOWARDS JEWISH CHRISTIANITY 
AND JUDAISM ACCORDING To HIS EpisTLEs;! HIS 
Jewish LimiraTions 


The problem with which we are here concerned is 
generally stated as follows: firstly, the description of 
the religious attitude of the Apostle to the Law, given 


St Luke, a man who had companied with St Paul, are most strongly 
emphasised by the critics ; but the difficulties that arise from supposing 
that the man who had spoken with Silas, James, Philip, and Mark 
nevertheless composed the third gospel, and the difficulty that St Mark 
the ‘‘interpreter” of St Peter should have written the second gospel, 
are relatively little noticed ! According to my opinion, this is a case of 
straining out the gnat and swallowing the camel. Vide infra con- 
cerning the cause of this meting with two different measures, 

1 Tt is not proposed to give here a complete representation ; attention 
will be drawn only to those points—though these are indeed the most 
important—which come under consideration in connection with the 
question of the faithfulness of the portrait drawn in the Acts, 
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in the epistle to the Galatians, is treated as a complete 
and absolute representation of St Paul’s mind, and is 
regarded as the major premise; then as minor premise 
is added the saying : “To the Jews I became as a Jew, 
that I might gain Jews, although I myself am not 
under the law” (1 Cor. ix. 20). But the problem so 
stated, leading to the conclusion that St Paul continued 
to submit to Jewish customs purely from motives of 
“accommodation,” does not cover all the facts that 
come into view in connection with the attitude of the 
Apostle to Judaism and Jewish Christianity. The 
problem is more complicated. 

It is certain—for we have also the testimony of the 
Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians—that the 
Apostle’s religious attitude to the Law, as represented 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, was not a temporary 
position acquired, narrowly defined, and sharply 
formulated when he was engaged in a conflict of 
peculiar bitterness; it indeed formed a cardinal article 
of his profession of faith. St Paul never withdrew from 
the position that the Christian—that is, every Christian, 
Jew as well as Gentile—is no longer, from the religious 
standpoint, under the Law, 2.e. the Law no longer comes 
into consideration so far as his relation to God and the 
moral value of his conduct are concerned ; for as a child 
of God the Christian is led by the Spirit? which he has 
received ; and the Law, in so far as righteousness was of 
the Law, is satisfied by Christ, “the end of the Law”; 

1 In so far as the Christian has still a law to fulfil, itis the ‘‘law of 


Christ,” the conditions of which are altogether different from the law of 
Moses ; vide Grafe, Die paulinische Lehre vom Gesetz, 1884, 
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hence the Law is abolished. Yt further follows that in 
the sight of God and in their mutual relations and 
intercourse there can no longer be any distinction 
between Jew and Gentile. This is expressly stated not 
only in Gal. iii. 28, v. 6, but also in Rom. x. 12 and 
1 Cor. vii. 19, xii. 13; and in these passages and else- 
where it is also said that they all are baptized into one 
body and are all Abraham’s children, and that thus the 
promises belong to them all. 

This position is so clear that it seems necessarily to 
exclude every doubt as to the proper attitude now to 
be adopted towards the Law and as to the attitude 
which St Paul himself adopted. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, we learn (1) from the accusations of his opponents, 
(2) from definite statements and arguments of the 
Apostle himself, that his attitude was different from 
what we should have expected. 

1. As we may learn from the Epistle to the Galatians, 
the Judaising opponents of St Paul brought against 
him the accusation that he still} preached circumcision 
(v. 11), and that he thus stood in flagrant contradiction 
with himself. He must have given some occasion for 
such an accusation.” 

2. Such occasions are to be found even in his epistles 


(not only in the story of Acts xvi. 3 that he had 
circumcised Timothy). 


1 To understand this “‘ still” as if St Paul here admits that at the 
beginning of his missionary career he had still demanded circumcision, 
is quite uncalled for. 

2 In return the Apostle brings against his opponents the reproach 


(vi. 18) that they, while peremptorily demanding circumcision, did not 
themselves keep the Law. 
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(a) Here 1 Cor. vii. 18 f. above all comes into view. 
In this passage the Apostle gives to the circumcised 
the direction uy érictacOw; for, says he, each should 
abide in the condition in which the Divine call 
found him. This uy érieracOw, together with the 
general admonition, naturally cannot have only its 
narrow literal signification, nor can it only mean that the 
converted Jew should leave his children uncircumcised ; 
it can only mean that the converted Jew should remain 
faithful to the customs and ordinances of the fathers. 
Though the motive is implicit it is nevertheless clear 
enough: that it has anything to do with salvation is 
most distinctly denied in verse 19 (4 weprroun ovdev 
€or, Kal 4 axpoBvoria ovdév éotw, GAAA Tipyots 
evtoAav Oeot: cf. Gal. v. 6, where we read as the 
apodosis aAXa wiatis 6c awyamns évepyouuevn); the 
command, therefore, must have been given because St 
Paul recognised that it depended upon the Will of the 
Creator whether a man is born Jew or Gentile! and 
because he felt that this Will ought to be respected. 
This attitude in itself was enough to give rise to the 
charge that the Apostle taught circumcision, and this 
charge need not have been simply due to malice. Was it 
such a simple thing to distinguish between the saving 
Will of God and His Will as Creator, and to declare 
that according to the former Will the law was abrogated, 
while allowing it to stand for Jewish Christians accord- 
ing to the latter Will? Was one who attempted to draw 
such fine distinctions entirely above suspicion ? 

(0) But in the Epistle to the Galatians itself this 

1 This is implied in the abbreviated expression év r7 kAhoes f exAHOn. 
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opinion concerning the continuance of the obligation to 
observe the Law has received still harsher expression, 
so that it becomes at once explicable how the reproach 
of v. 11 could have been made. In Gal. v. 3, St 
Paul writes: “I testify again to every man that is 
circumcised that he is bound to observe the whole Law.” 
This statement, according to St Paul’s meaning, is by 
no means confined only to the circumcised who were 
not Christian, but applies also to circumcised Christians, 
otherwise it would not have been written in terms 
of such general connotation.1 If we now add as a 
major premise that the Law no longer possesses 
religious and moral obligation because it has now 
absolutely ceased to exist as a divine means of salva- 
tion, we are again led to the same conclusion, that the 
Jewish Christian is to keep the Law because in it is 
given the manner of life which God had willed for him. 
Hence the whole Law continues to exist as custom and 
ordinance for Jewish Christians. What a dialectic, to be 
sure, which allows God to preserve the Law in force as a 
customary rule of life for a particular circle of men, while 
asserting that the same God has abolished the Law as a 
means of attaming to righteousness, for all men, and 
thus also for those for whom it is still in force! Can 
we then wonder that misunderstandings arose and that 
strong opposition was stirred up ? 

(c) But does St Paul, in asserting the lasting 
obligation upon Jewish Christians to observe the Law, 
really base his opinion solely upon the ground that 
the Jew still remains a Jew and therefore must con- 

1 So also B, Weiss, Bibl. Theol., S. 348, and many other commentators, 
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tinue to live in accordance with Jewish custom and 
ordinance? Is this somewhat petty motive really the 
only one? By no means! The Epistle to the Romans 
here gives the needed information. 

The great division formed by chaps. ix.-xi. of this 
epistle comes from the pen of one whose very soul is 
bound by every tie of passionate affection to his people. 
He is, to his most bitter sorrow, forced to recognise 
that this people, because of its unbelief, is on the way 
seemingly to eternal destruction. He struggles for 
light as to the purposes of God; he is ready himself to 
suffer eternal damnation if only his nation might be 
again accepted by God. Yet can the nation—dy 7 
vioecia kai 4 Sofa Kat at diaOjKar Kat 4 vomoBeria Kat 
4 Aatpela kal ai érayyeNla, dv of matépes Kal é€ dv 6 
Xpicros TO Kata capxa—actually come to destruction ? 
What of the Divine promises and pledges? In chaps. 
ix. and x. the Apostle seems to acquiesce in the answer 
that the promises still remain in force because they 
apply to Israel cata wvedua. Through the gift of 
the righteousness which is by faith, the Gentile is 
engrafted into this Israel cara wvetjua; and so this 
Israel continues to exist even if no Jew by birth is 
found therein! But this answer, though it ought to 
have sufficed, does not, nevertheless, satisfy the Apostle ! 
Therefore in chap. xi. another entirely different view 
appears by the side of the first. There is fulfilment of the 
Diwine promises also for Israel kara capxa. God cannot 
and has not rejected His people—meaning here, Israel 
kara capxa! Asa proof there is: in the first place, the 
Apostle himself (verse 1: kat yap éyw "Iopanreirns 
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eiul, ex omépuatros ABpaau, pvdrjs Bevapety), together 
with those Jews, small though their number might be, 
who believed in Christ (verse 4);1 and, secondly, there 
is the consideration that the present hardening and 
rejection of the Jews was intended—as the Apostle 
believed—to bring about that reception of the Gentiles 
into God’s family which was now being accomplished. 
From this, he further concludes, it is certainly to be 
believed that the time of Israel cara capca will again 
come; for if it is possible to engraft twigs of the wild 
olive into the good olive, then still more must it be 
possible to engraft twigs that have been hewn off from 
the good olive into their own tree. Note that the 
(believing) Israel kara capka is and remains “the good 
olive tree” (in contrast with the wild olive tree of the 
Gentiles); every Israelite is a “natural branch” of this 
good olive tree even if he under circumstances must be 
hewn off; and the believing Israel cata oapxa is the 
root, in whose sap and fatness the engrafted wild shoots 
partake, and which bears them (verses 24, 17, 21, 18).? 
The sentence, “ Uncircumcision is nothing and circum- 
cision is nothing,” has force only in reference to the 


1 Here we are reminded of Luther’s answer to the anxious question 
of Melanchthon as to where the Church of Christ was now to be found. 
Would that the Apostle had abided by this view ! 

Herzog very justly remarks in ‘‘ Die Gefangennahme des Apostels 
Paulus,” Internat. Theol. Zeitschr., 1905, 5 Heft, S. 197 ff. (an article 
which belongs to the best that has been written about St Paul in the 
last years): ‘‘If St Peter or St James had used this simile of the olive 
tree it would without doubt have been regarded as a proof of the 
slight estimation in which the Jewish Apostles really held the Gentile 
Christians, and how very determined they were to make Christianity 
appear merely as a continuation of Judaism.” 
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righteousness which is of faith; and there is a point of 
view from which it is not a matter of indifference 
whether a man is a Jew by birth or a Gentile. And 
St Paul now sums up with his philosophical reading of 
the great historical drama: “Hardening ao pépous 
hath befallen Israel [kata odpxa], until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in, and so all Israel [kata cdpka] 
shall be saved! As touching the Gospel they are 
[God’s] enemies for your sake [so that you Gentile 
Christians may now be engrafted], but as touching the 
election [before time began, which will be accomplished 
in the end of all things] they are [God’s] beloved for 
the fathers’ sake; for the gifts and the calling of God 
are without repentance.” 

There is no possibility of doubt—the Apostle teaches, 
so we may say, a double fulfilment of the promise, and 
he teaches that Israel cata avetma is rooted and 
remains rooted in Israel kata capxa in so far as it has 
become believing. The promise is fulfilled in that from 
people of all kinds—here there is no distinction between 
circumcision and uncircumcision—and by the free gift 
of the righteousness which is by faith, the one people 
of God is established. And yet, though this is indeed 
the chief part of the fulfilment, it is by no means the 
final, the perfect fulfilment. The fulfilment only 


1 +> tAfpwua tay vay in regard to the number included has not 
the same significance as ras Iopana. The latter expression (compared 
with verse 7) means that in the fulness of the times the number of the 
rejected from Israel will be so small as not to count; the former 
expression leaves undecided the ratio of the Gentiles who are saved 
to the whole number, for the ‘‘plena copia” is determined by the 
exroyn (verse 7). 


ey 
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becomes perfect when the pledges given to Israel cara 
capxa are fulfilled, and this Israel, as was promised to the 
fathers, is saved, in order that thus Israel cara capxa, 
even at the last, may hold its ground as the People of 
Promise.! 

It is usual to admire the profundity of the philo- 
sophical interpretation of history upon which St Paul 
has based this hope of his, and our hearts are indeed 
moved with wonder and sympathy by his passionate 
devotion to his nation and its ancient customs and 
privileges; but we overlook, or out of respect to the 
greatness of the man do not dare to express, the 
fact that by this particular view his whole doctrine 
of faith is embarrassed, thrown into confusion, and 
rendered seriously inconsistent. Psychologically all is 
clear, and no single word of excuse is necessary; but 
practically this discordant addition (for so it may be 
described) which the Apostle makes to his doctrine of 
Salvation runs across the very principle of his faith and 
even counteracts its convincing force? St Paul, by an 

1 B, Weiss (loc. cit., S, 272) has correctly reproduced the thought of 
the Apostle: ‘‘ While the privilege which was given to the nation 
of Israel through the Law could be turned into its opposite because of 
the sin of the nation, the privilege which the nation possessed in the 
promise of Messianic Salvation, because of its descent from the 
Patriarchs, was, and would continue to be, inalienable. . . . The free 
gifts of God, and especially the calling to the Messianic Salvation 
which had been granted to the nation, could not be repented of and 
could not be withdrawn.” Compare also Rom. xv. 8; and Weiss 
justly remarks that, in spite of the actual revolution in the calling 
to the Salvation proclaimed in the Gospel, this Salvation, according 
to St Paul’s view, was still, in the first place, for the Jews (Rom. i. 16). 


2 To Gentile Christians of the next generations (and certainly also to 
contemporaries) the argument of Rom, xi. must have been very un- 
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entirely new theocentric and universalistic theory, had 
indeed upset the expectation of the Primitive Apostles 
that the Jewish people would first be converted and 
that then the Gentile world would follow. According 
to this theory of his there was no distinction between 
Jews and Greek; but to draw the logical conclusion, 
which must, of course, have set him in flagrant contra- 
diction with the historical sense of the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, was quite beyond him; the Jew in 
him was still too strong and his reverence for the content 
of the Old Testament still too devoted! Here at the 
last point the Apostle holds his hand, and instead of now 
resolutely striking Israel cara capxa out of the scheme 
of salvation, he allows it still to remain, and simply 
turns the expectation of the Primitive Apostles right 
round about by a piece of artificial dialectic: first 
the Gentiles, then Israel cata capxa! St Paul had 
already delivered fatal blows against the significance 
and the authority of the Old Testament. In unbounded 
largess he had distributed its glorious promises to the 
Gentiles, he had reduced Israel cata capa to beggary 
and extinction—we can well imagine the jubilation of 
the Greek, the indignation of the Pharisee, of the 
earnest Jew and Jewish Christian! But see! he shrinks 
back from the final logical conclusion that Israel cara 
aapxa has no promises at all, and never possessed any ; 
at the very moment when the fight seems over he 


pleasing. They could only pass over it in silence, and this they did. 
Happily the grand Pauline teaching on righteousness by faith, freedom, 
and universalism was so powerful and impressive as to drown for the 
ears of Gentile Christians this troublesome episode. A 
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sounds a parley and goes over to the camp of the 
enemy! Side by side with the promises which apply 
to Israel cata zvedua, the very same promises still 
remain in force for Israel cata capxka! What could 
this mean? Friend and foe alike must have been in 
perplexity! The same apostle who with new religious 
weapons so mightily contended against the claims 
of the Jewish people in so far as they based them 
upon observance of the Law, now champions the peculiar 
hopes of this same people under the title of promises! 

Had St Paul always thought thus, or did he first learn 
to think in this way at the time when he wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans? This is a matter for dispute. 
According to 1 Thess. ii, 14-16, it seems as if at that 
time he did not entertain such views; and this is the 
opinion of B. Weiss! and others. But to me, at least, 
it is very doubtful whether the Apostle originally held 
such an opinion,” then renounced it, and then adopted 
it again; nor does 1 Thess. ii. 16 say anything about 
a definite annihilation of the Jewish nation. It is 
possible that in religious questions the Apostle’s 
theories might vary in accordance with the suggestions 
of each moment, but such variation is not probable 
in the case of this national question.* Again in 2 Cor. 
iii. 16 the hope of the conversion of the whole nation is 
expressed. But however this may be,° it is certain 

1 Bibl. Theol.®, 8, 372, n. 8. 

2 This we must at all events assume. 

3 Vide v. Dobschiitz, S. 115 ff., on this passage. 

4 Phil. iii, 2 ff, does not contradict this view; here the Apostle 


concerned with Jews of the time, who were hardened. 
° In no case is it to be deduced from the words introducing the 
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that St Paul, when he set out for the last time to go 
to Jerusalem, cherished this hope (for the Epistle to the 
Romans was written not long before the beginning of 
this journey). This fact is, as will be seen, of great 
importance. 

If, however, it is true that the Apostle still continued 
to cherish great hopes for Israel cata capxa, then new 
light falls upon his injunction that the circumcised 
should continue to observe Jewish customs. This 
injunction is based not only upon the general con- 
sideration that the Divine ordinance of the Creator is 
to be respected, but also upon the hope itself; for if 
the nation no longer observes its Law, then it is no 
longer the Jewish nation; and thus there is now no 
nation for which the special promise belonging to the 
Jewish nation can be fulfilled. Thus life in accordance 
with the Law must continue. Moreover, in so far as 
the Apostle himself belongs to this Israel cata capxa, 
he also seems to imply that he, in his own person, has 
a share in the special promise which is given to the 
passage concerning the future salvation of all Israel (xi, 25: od 0érw 
buds ayvocty rd wvorhpioy todro) that St Paul here proclaims a 
‘mystery’? upon which he elsewhere preserves silence. This is not 
the significance of uvorhpiov. With St Paul a mystery is a mystery 
because of its content and origin, not because of the way in which 
it is treated (vide 1 Cor. xv. 51). That the argument in Rom, xi. 
is not constructed ad hoc may also be deduced from Rom, xv. 27: for 
here, where the context is entirely different, the Apostle says that the 
mvevuarixd belong to the Jews by birth ; if the Gentiles share in them, 
then they are bound in return to support the Jewish Christians with 
their offerings (év rots capkikots AerToupyioat Tots aylois év ‘lepovoadrhm) ! 


This means nothing else than to assign to the Jews a position of abiding 
privilege in the kingdom of God and to demand recognition of the 


same, 
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nation gua nation, and that he sets a high value upon 
his participation therein. 

(d) But do we not exaggerate? Yes andno. Here, 
again, we meet with a perplexing point in the thought 
of the Apostle. On the one hand we hear from the 
Apostle’s own letters the loud triumphant cry, “I am 
free from all things and ail men,” “Iam the freedman 
of Jesus Christ,” “I have power over all things.” But, 
on the other hand, with what pride St Paul boasts that 
he is a true Jew! In 2 Cor. xi. 22 he writes: “I also 
am a Hebrew, I also am an Israelite, I also am 
Abraham’s seed”; likewise in Rom. xi. 1: “ For I am 
an Israelite of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of 
Benjamin”; and again in Phil. iii. 4 f: “Though I 
myself might have confidence even in the flesh; if any 
other man thinketh to have confidence in the flesh, I 
yet more; circumcised the eighth day, of the stock of 
Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of Hebrews ; 
as touching the law, a Pharisee; as touching zeal, per- 
secuting the Church; as touching the righteousness which 
is in the Law, found blameless.” But how does the 
Apostle now judge of these privileges? Here appears the 
self-contradiction. When he thinks of Christ and of 
the righteousness which is by faith, he counts them as 
loss, indeed as “dung”; yet, on the other hand, this very 
passage (Phil. iii. 7 ff.) shows most distinctly that he 
is conscious of suffering a real loss which he only bears 
willingly because he receives a greater gain. He suffers 
loss in that he renounces these privileges because 
he does not observe the obligations to which these 
privileges are exclusively attached; that is, because he, 
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as a missionary to the Gentiles, withdraws himself from 
the strict order of Jewish life and jeopardises his bond 
of fellowship with his nation. There is, indeed, perplex- 
ing contradiction enough here—for how can a man 
renounce that which in a sense is a blessing vouchsafed 
by God?—and the contradiction is not removed but 
rather rendered more complicated by the hope of the 
Apostle, which shines forth from Rom. xi. and other 
passages, that what has been promised to Israel cara 
capka cannot come to nought in the case of any Jew 
who belongs to Israel cata avedua. Does St Paul 
think, or does he not think, that in the end he will also 
receive that promise, the preliminary condition of 
obtaining which he has now cast away as “loss” and 
“dung”? Are there thus two promises? Certainly 
not! But is the freedom which he has won in Christ 
in every sense and absolutely an object of triumphant 
thankful joy, or is the joy one for which the Apostle 
is conscious that he has made a painful sacrifice? And 
is this sacrifice final or only provisional? It seems to 
me that the Apostle is swayed by contradictory 
thoughts and feelings even though the feeling of 
excelling gain is the uppermost. 

(e) Under the sense of this excelling gain, which pre- 
supposes the consciousness that he is raised into heights 
where the distinction between Jew and Gentile has no 
meaning, St Paul wrote the words of 1 Cor. ix. 20: “To 
the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews; 
to them that are under the Law, as under the Law, not 
being myself under the Law, that I might gain them that 
are under the Law.” These words presuppose that, as a 
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Christian and an apostle, he was raised out of and above 
Judaism, so that now, even if he still lived as a Jew, he 
so lived with the object of converting Jews. Of course, 
it may well be questioned, after what we have set forth 
above, whether this is a complete statement of the case. 
The Apostle, indeed, did not absolutely dissolve his 
connection with Israel cara cdpxa, because he could not 
set aside, nor indeed did he wish absolutely to set aside 
a given fact. Even were he in his manner of life no 
longer a Jew, in so far as he did not look for righteous- 
ness from the observance of the Law, and did not 
usually have recourse to the ordinances of the Law ; 
still, not only did his heart beat warmly towards the 
nation, but he also believed in the fulfilment of the 
promises to his people, and he himself was and still 
continued to be of the seed of Abraham. Such feelings 
must, according to circumstances, have found outward 
expression in his manner of life. 

Here, then, we pass to the consideration of the actual 
conduct of the Apostle. There can be no doubt that 
he himself ate with converted heathen, and therewith 
entered into full fellowship with them. But this only 
describes his ordinary behaviour. When he found 
himself in a purely Jewish environment, and hoped to 
win converts from those with whom he associated, he, 
for their sakes, observed the customs of the Law just 
as reformed Jews do nowadays when they are in the 
company of orthodox Jews. For this we have his own 
testimony. We must, moreover, leave the probability 
quite open that upon purely Jewish soil he also lived 
as a Jew. What, indeed, was there to hinder him? 
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Not only had he “power over all things,” but his 
own heart also drew him to his people and to the 
customs of his forefathers. The hope by which he 
lived was the hope of Israel—never, to our regret, did he 
forget this!—for that hope he lived, for that he 
fought! Though he had completely abolished the old 
conditions of the hope, still for Jews he had only 
abolished them as establishing merit. He never dreamed 
of dispensing with them as the given customary law for 
Jews. Hence in general he lived “ as without the Law,” 
but also under certain circumstances as under the Law. 
Unfortunately, we are unable to produce any instance 
from his epistles to illustrate the latter situation, and 
we do not know either how far he went in his observance 
of Jewish laws or how often he found himself so 
placed. There is thus a serious gap in our first-hand 
knowledge of this side of St Paul’s conduct; but 
that this side existed there can be no doubt, nor is 
there any question of the double principle upon which 
it was based—the principle of accommodation and, for 
the circumcised, of obligation. 

What injunctions, however, does he in this connection 
give to others? Here also we must regret that his 
epistles, with the exception of the important passage 
Gal. ii. 11 ff., leave us without information; for all 
those passages to which we are generally referred for an 
answer to this question have not in my opinion any 
certain connection with it. From Gal. ii. 1] ff, how- 
ever, it follows that in St Paul’s opinion the proper 
position for Jew and Gentile was that of complete 
fellowship with one another—in spite of the principle 
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that each should abide in the calling wherein he was 
called. This indeed especially follows from the words 
addressed to St Peter (ef cv Iovdaios trapxywv eOuixas 
Kal oUK "Tovsaikes Ciisy TOS TH €Ovn avayK agers lovdattew 3) 5 
for these words presuppose the thought that fellowship 
was unavoidable and necessary, and that accordingly, 
if the Jewish Christians did not accommodate them- 
selves to the Gentile Christians, the Gentile Christians 
would be compelled to do so and thus to live as Jews. 
Seeing, however, that the imposition of the Law upon 
the Gentile Christians signified an attack upon their 
status as Christians—such is the Apostle’s most certain 
conviction—% followed that the Jewish Christians must 
accommodate themselves to the Gentile Christians. 

But how could they do this? For, on the other 
hand, they must still observe the Law, and yet every 
act of association with the uncircumcised rendered 
them impure. The Apostle does not in his epistles 
give a direct answer that would serve to solve this 
complicated problem; but there can only have been 
one solution: Christians from among the Gentiles who 
had been sanctified by baptism and the reception of the 
Spirit are not unclean, they have become Abraham's 
seed; thus the Jewish Christian who associates with — 
them does not contract any Levitical defilement. This 
must have been the opinion of the Apostle! Accord- 
ingly, the Jewish Christian is in the position to enter 


* This can be indirectly deduced from many passages in the epistles ; 
it stands out quite clearly from Acts xv. 8 f.: 5 Oeds éuaptupnoey avrois 
dods 7d mvedua Td dyiov Kabds xa fuiy... TH mlorer KaBapioas Tas 
Kapdlas adray (vide infra). 
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into fellowship with uncircumcised Christians, and 
yet to observe faithfully the whole Law; for the 
uncircumcised Christians with whom he associates are 
also “ Israelites.” 

If this were the position which the Apostle adopted 
and defended, then we can quite well understand that 
he was charged with insincerity and sophistry, and 
that some said that he destroyed the Law, while others 
said that he still favoured the Circumcision. His con- 
tention that he never tried to influence a Jew to forsake 
the observance of the Law—and he was most emphatic 
upon this point — must have appeared false! But 
what were the actual conditions that existed in his 
own communities? It is strange that this important 
question is seldom clearly stated in works on the 
Apostolic epoch! The only apology that can be 
given is that our authorities tell us so little. From 
what has been said above we must assume that St Paul 
everywhere worked for the establishment of mutual 
fellowship, and that in his eyes it was intolerable that 
Christians, who in Christ were united in one body, 
should not live in the closest communion with one 
another.2, From the very first in the Pauline com- 
munities this aspiration of the Apostle cannot on 
the whole have failed of fulfilment. If it were other- 
wise, if the communities were in themselves split up 


1 Dobschiitz has thoroughly considered this question (Probleme des 


Apost. Zeitalters, 1904, 8. 81 ff.) 
2 VY. Schubert (K. Gesch., i, S. 99 f.) is also of this opinion. 
Dobschiitz (Joc. cit., S. 84, n. 1) does not correctly reproduce the mean- 


ing of Schubert. 
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into distinct and permanent parties, some mention of 
the fact must have appeared in the epistles; but their 
silence here is significant. Also, we ought not to 
forget that the Jews of the Dispersion had been 
accustomed for generations to associate with Gentiles, 
and had certainly found out hundreds of ways of 
breaking through the barriers of separation where 
these were too troublesome, and that many of them 
were heartily glad when their change in religion 
offered them the justification of a lax interpretation 
of the laws of purity which they had already long 
ago carried into practice. 

But, on the other hand, it is certain that complete 
amalgamation was not brought about at once, and also 
that local differences must in this connection have 
played an important part. Seeing that St Paul always 
first preached in the Synagogue, how could he hinder 
—and did he even wish at once to hinder ?—Jews by 
birth from still going to the Synagogue? The formal 
separation from the fellowship of the Synagogue, upon 
which fellowship all kinds of rights and privileges 
depended, can only have been brought about gradu- 
ally, even though in a relatively short time, and 
under the pressure of external causes. Again, among 
St Paul’s converts there was many a Jew who harboured 
serious scruples as to the Apostle’s theory that all 
Christians, whether circumcised or not, were “ pure.” 
In such cases St Paul did not resort to methods of 
compulsion, but brought into action his principle of 
consideration for “the weak,” and earnestly com- 
mended this principle to the Gentile Christians. “The 
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weak” in the Pauline epistles are not indeed coextensive 
with strict Jewish Christians—there were “ weak” ones 
who were Gentile Christians, i.e. the ascetics,—but 
there is no question that strict Jewish Christians are 
intended to be included among them. Lastly, I would 
refer to the hypothesis concerning the destination of 
the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians which I have 
lately published (St¢zuwngsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss., 1910, 
16 Juni). If this hypothesis is right we acquire the 
important piece of information that the Christian com- 
munity in Thessalonica during the first months after 
its foundation was not yet in a strict sense one body, 
but that Jewish and Gentile Christians were still 
relatively distinct, and required different treatment 
in matters of pastoral care. Further, we notice that 
the Apostle is by no means anxious to establish com- 
plete union forcibly and hastily, that he accepts the 
conditions as they exist, and that he only brings his 
authority to bear in the most deeply spiritual matters of 
faith, hope, and sanctification, leaving all other matters 
untouched. Evidently he is convinced that his inter- 
vention in the details of the life of a not yet completely 
united community would be mischievous, and that it 
was best to await with patient self-restraint the growth 
of the community into one body also in its outer life. 


1 The First Epistle to the Thessalonians was addressed to the com- 
munity as a whole ; this community as a whole was evidently completely 
divorced from the Synagogue; whether, however, the same was true 
of the Jewish-Christian minority for which the Second Epistle was 
intended is questionable, There is much that speaks to the contrary 
if one compares the two epistles, yet it is more probable that the 
minority was already separated from the Synagogue, 
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Not only the theory of the Apostle, but also his 
conduct and the injunctions which he gave in regard 
to intercourse between Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
must have given the gravest offence not only to strict 
Jews, but also to “ the saints” in Jerusalem, the majority 
of whom were zealous for the Law. If we set ourselves 
in the position of these saints, we cannot really wonder 
at their attitude towards St Paul: he recognised the 
God-given privileges of the Jewish nation, and at the 
same time by his work as a missionary he abolished 
them. These Jewish Christians had in fact everything 
in the past and present on their side, but were of course 
blind in regard to the future; St Paul, on the other 
hand, had nothing tangible to depend upon except the 
force of his own progressive religious conception. His 
limitation lay in this, that he had not thought this concep- 
tion out to the end, and accordingly held fast to an 
indefinite compromise with Jewish convictions ; and that, 
instead of carrying on the fight along the whole line, he 
on important points yielded to the Jew in the Jewish 
Christian \—not from cowardice or insincerity, but because 


* In allowing that Israel kara odpxa, because of the promises, held 
a privileged position within the Israel kara mvedua; that only Christians 
who were Jews by birth were the good olive tree, while the Gentile 
Christians were only grafts from the wild olive tree; that thus the 
whole Hope is the Hope of Israel; that the Gentile Christians have 
material obligations towards the Jewish Christians; and that the 
Jewish Christians should, and indeed must, still observe the Law of 
Moses, though it is now abolished! Again, it must never be forgotten 
that St Paul sets the voucGecta and the Aarpela side by side with the 
viofecta, as the great privileges of Judaism! The Apostle’s Jewish 
limitations are also declared in the fact that his whole conception of 
universal history is Judeocentric, The grand closing scene is reached 
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the Jew in himself was still too strong. The logical 
position which he could not and would not adopt may 
be learned from the post-Apostolic fathers, above all 
from Justin. It runs as follows :-— 

1. Seeing that the Mosaic Law is abolished,! it is 
sinful apostasy to observe it. 

2. All the promises without exception refer only to 
the new people of the Christians, which is in fact the 
most ancient; it is impertinence on the part of the 
Jews to claim the promises for themselves. 

3. Jewish Christians who still keep the Law and would 
compel Gentile Christians to do the same are not Chris- 
tians but Jews; likewise also Jewish Christians who still 
observe the Law, and on this account will not associate 
with Gentile Christians, are Jews and not Christians. 


when Antichrist appears and—establishes himself in the temple of God 
in Jerusalem. This caOloat eis roy vady Tod Geo is the crowning act 
of wickedness (2 Thess. ii.) Brought face to face with the great 
universe, how confined, how limited is such a view! St Paul in 
thought and feeling is thoroughly rooted in the Jewish world ; it still 
bounds his horizon, in spite of the many ideas he has adopted from the 
world outside. His heart beats in rhythm with the Jewish heart, and 
his head works with the categories of the Pharisee—and that not least 
in the Epistle to the Galatians. It is the more wonderful how boldly 
he worked his way out of Judaism in the deeper matters of personal 
religion and ethies. It would be well for the critics who (like Reitzen- 
stein) are more than disposed to make the Apostle a Hellenist, if they 
would first try to gain more accurate knowledge of the Jew and 
Christian in St Paul before they take into account the secondary 
elements which he borrowed from the Greek mysteries. They would 
then at once realise that these elements were uninvited intruders into 
his scheme of thought, and that it is quite out of place to speak of 
their conscious acceptance by him, 

1 We pass by the controversies on the question whether, according 
to the will of God, the Law ever held good in its verbal sense, 
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4. Jewish Christians who still keep the Law, but look 
upon Gentile Christians as their Christian brethren, 
may perhaps pass as Christians (though many would 
even have nothing to do with them). 

Here indeed there is no compromise! For the man 
teaching such opinions there was no longer any inward 
conflict with Judaism; by his denial of the historical 
sense of the Old Testament (sub specie finis et eterni), 
and by his appropriation of its promises, he had slain 
and plundered Judaism and left behind nothing but a 
naked corpse. St Paul also had abolished the Law sud 
specie finis et eterni; but, like Lot’s wife, he still looked 
backwards and suffered it to remain as the customary 
code for Jews. And yet his treatment of the question 
is far more profound than that of the more logical ; 
they, under the form of the Law spiritually understood, 
reintroduced the forma legis ; it was just this forma legis 
that St Paul abolished and therewith raised religion to 
a higher plane! Still, he allowed the letter, which of 
course could no longer kill, to continue in force for 
Jewish Christians. The Jew in him which could not 
bear to let slip the prerogatives of Israel and his own 
pride in his nation, while renouncing the purely literal 
and national interpretation of the Law, and the free 
spirit which allowed the Law to continue as a customary 
code because from the higher standpoint this was a 
matter of perfect indifference,! here meet in the same 
conclusion. An agreement both paradoxical and fatal ! 


? St Paul already possessed, under, it is true, a rigid exterior, some 
perception of the relative and historical method of interpreting the Old 
Testament, 
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Fatal, however, in the end, only so far as St Paul himself 
was concerned! In his inward mental life he used 
himself up in the effort to mediate between the idea of 
freedom and universalism on the one hand and the 
ancient Jewish claim on the other ; in his outward life he 
never succeeded either in making himself appear a con- 
sistent man, or in freeing himself from the reproach that 
he lived in a contradiction. But for the cause of Christi- 
anity, for the furtherance of the mission, this ambiguity 
in his position was probably of great advantage; for, 
sternly logical though this position was in its purely 
religious aspect, it nevertheless formed a transitional 
stage in the great religious transformation, for Israel is 
still recognised as the good olive tree into which the 
Gentiles are grafted!! Thus the advance to the con- 
ception and realisation of Christianity as a new religion 
proceeded by the way of evolution, and the revolution 
was avoided which must have ensued if the strictly 
logical position had been at once adopted, for there 
would have been no point common to this position and 


1 The imagery under which St Paul pictures to himself the Church 
of Christ is not fully realised if we think that he only meant here to 
teach that Jews and Gentiles are united in one body, the body of 
Christ. What he means is this: that the Gentiles are engrafted into 
the Israel to which the promises have been made. Even in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, where some passages would seem to imply that Jews 
and Gentiles stand absolutely upon the same level in the Church, we 
find in an important context the remark (ii. 12): ‘‘that ye were at 
that time separate from Christ, alienated from the commonwealth of 
Israel, and strangers from the covenants of the promise.” Thus the 
Gentiles have now entered, not into something absolutely new, but 
into the commonwealth of Israel, not as strangers and sojourners, but 
as full citizens, 


eS, 
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that of the Apostles of Jerusalem. We may indeed 
question whether, under such circumstances, even the 
Old Testament could have withstood the storm. Had 
it been lost, the new religion would have been left with- 
out root, and, so far as we can see, the Christian churches 
would have fallen victim to the same fate which befell 
the Gnostic communities in the second century. 

But not only did St Paul use himself up in the 
problem “ Universalism and Judaism” : he here proceeded 
even to the length of martyrdom. On this point the 
Acts of the Apostles alone gives us clear and detailed 
information, but the fact itself can also be deduced from 
the Pauline epistles. 

St Paul, when he was writing the Epistle to the 
Romans, found himself in Corinth. He declares 
that he had no longer any place in the lands in which 
he had up to this time been working (Rom. xv. 23), 
and he repeatedly expresses his earnest wish to go to 
Rome. And yet, though he was at the time relatively 
near to Rome, he was compelled to inform his readers 
that he could not at present pay them a visit; for he 
must first go to Jerusalem (xv. 25 ff.). The only reason 
given for this journey is that he must take to Jerusalem 
an offering which the Gentile Christians were sending 
to “the saints” in that city as their bownden duty ; 
when this was accomplished he would pay them a visit. 
But scarcely has he said this when, from a heart full of 
anxiety, there rushes forth the touching petition: “I 
beseech you, brethren, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
the love of the Spirit, that ye strive together with me 


1 See on this point Herzog’s excellent treatise mentioned above. 
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in your prayers to God for me; that I may be delivered 
from them that are disobedient in Judea; and that 
my ‘ministration which I have for Jerusalem may 
be acceptable to the saints; that I may come unto 
you in joy through the will of God, and with you 
find rest.” 

But if he must fear for his own life because of the 
Jews in Judeea, and if he was doubtful of his standing 
with “the saints” and of his welcome as a brother, 
why does he go to Jerusalem at all? And if he must 
fear that even the gift which he takes with him may 
not touch the hearts of the brethren of Jerusalem and 
improve his position with them, why does he not send 
the gift, if under the circumstances it were well to 
make a gift at all, by the hands of others? Lither he» 
must have felt bownd, in the interests of his work as 
an apostle, to go to Jerusalem, or he hoped—if but 
faintly—that by taking the gift himself he might dispose 
the Christians in Jerusalem to a better opinion con- 
cerning himself and his ministry. It seems to me that 
we must assume that both motives—for they cannot be 
sharply distinguished from one another—were at work 
in his mind. He certainly would not have put his life in 
jeopardy or have lightly exposed himself in person to a 
direct repulse if he had not been convinced that the re- 
cognition and sympathy of the Mother Church were neces- 
sary for the maintenance and progress of his work ; that 
the church of Gentiles must be kept in brotherly 
fellowship with the spiritual portion of Israel cara 
capxa, and that for this object every nerve must be 
strained and every personal sacrifice must iP made. 
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There is nothing strange in this thought, for the 
believing Gentiles must remain joined to the “good 
olive tree” into which they are grafted. St Paul, then, 
only carries this conviction into practice! It is on 
this account that the Apostle goes to Jerusalem; for 
this cause he not only puts his life in jeopardy, but 
also feels constrained, by bringing with him this great 
offering, to force the Christian community of Jerusalem, 
whose mistrust he must have known, to decide whether 
they would give yet further scope to their mistrust or 
would acknowledge him, the Apostle, and the conse- 
quences of his mission. We know the result. It 
justified the apprehensions of the Apostle: the later 
epistles show him as a prisoner. We can therefore 
say, quite independently of the Acts, that the great 
missionary work of the Apostle was interrupted because 
he could not free himself from his feelings of natural 
piety towards his own Jewish people. He was taken 
captive by the Jews—this is the tragic part of it— 
at the very moment when in all sincerity he was making 
the most strenuous efforts after reconciliation with them. 
Yet who can wonder that the Jews counted as nothing, 
indeed even as pure hypocrisy, the friendly sentiments, 
words, and acts of a man who throughout the whole 
empire enticed their proselytes from their synagogues 
and taught born Jews to associate without scruple with 
Gentiles and to give up strict observance of the laws of 
purity? His letters do not tell us how the Jewish 
Christians of Jerusalem treated him; we, however, 


remember the apprehensions expressed in the Epistle 
to the Romans! 
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B.—Tue Arrirupve oF THE ApostLtE Sr Pau. rowarps 
JUDAISM AND JEWISH CHRISTIANITY, ACCORDING TO 
THE LAST CHaprers oF THE AcTs 


St Luke’s own attitude towards both Gentile and 
Jew makes him appear specially fitted to record the 
corresponding attitude of St Paul; for, like the 
great Apostle, his heart beats warmly for all men, 
whom he considers as universally called to salvation 
(without first becoming Jews), and yet he at the same 
time regards with the greatest respect and reverence 
the character and the religious observances of the 
pious Jew.? Nevertheless, it is possible that he may 


1 Tt is unnecessary to give instances; the most important have been 
lately again collected by Zahn, Hini.,°S. 383 ff. 

2 Vide my Acts of the Apostles, pp. 281 ff. The most important 
instances in point are given by Zahn, loc. cit., S. 898. The first 
chapters of each of St Luke’s works offer remarkably telling examples. 
Passing over these, we find that even according to St Luke our Lord 
raises no objection to the Pharisees’ exact observance of the Law, but 
countenances it (xi. 42: radra er morfjoat KaKelva wy) mapelya) and 
declares the permanence of the Law (xvi. 17), But, above all, the 
‘* people” with St Luke is always the Jewish people, and the Redemption 
applies in the first place to this people (Christendom is the body of beliey- 
ing Jews, and the Gentiles are called to join them) ; for this very reason 
—just as in Rom. xi.—it is certain that the time will come when this 
people will repent (xiii. 35, Acts iii, 20f.: the xpdvor dmoxara- 
ordcews). It follows from this—just as with St Paul—that the present 
‘times of the Gentiles” only form an episode (St Luke xxi. 24), 
But if this is so, there is nothing objectionable in the circumstance 
that Jews by birth should even as Christians continue in their Jewish 
observances, and specially in their practice of the whole Temple 
cultus; indeed, such continuance followed as a matter of course, 
Evidently St Luke thoroughly sympathised with this attitude of the 
Jewish Christians, and the keener their devotion to their ritual, the 
more emphatic was his approval. He is also far from blaming the 
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have given a distorted representation of the attitude 
of St Paul; for on an important point he, without 
knowing it, conceives of Judaism quite differently from 
St Paul. According to St Paul the Law has absolutely 
no significance as a means of salvation, not even for 
Jews by birth; but according to St Luke—in a passage 
where he evidently takes pains to reproduce St Paul’s 
teaching in his own words (Acts xiii. 38 f.)—justifica- 
tion by faith is for Jewish Christians, one might say, 
only complementary. They need it because, and 
in so far as, they fail in the fulfilling of the Law; 
for the Law affords no complete justification: 
“Through Jesus is proclaimed unto you remission of 
sins; and by Him everyone that believeth is justified 
from all things from which ye could not be justified 
by the Law of Moses.” It is not, however, probable 
that a difference of this kind in the conception of a 
refined doctrine like the Pauline doctrine of justifica- 
tion could have influenced St Luke in his description 
of the practical attitude of St Paul towards Judaism 
and Jewish Christianity. Lastly, the question may 
be allowed whether St Luke did not perhaps think 


zeal of Jewish Christians for the Law. Lastly, we see quite clearly 
from the story of Cornelius, told twice and in detail, and moreover with 
special sympathy, that the only thing required from the Jewish Christian 
was that he should renounce his principles of Levitical purity in the 
case of Gentile Christians, because God had cleansed by the Holy 
Spirit those Gentiles who were called to salvation. No other demands 
were made; more particularly, no question was raised concerning the 
continuance of circumcision and the cultus. This is almost exactly 
the attitude of St Paul, who never enjoined Jewish Christians to 
refrain from circumcising their children and to give up the Temple 
worship, 
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of the Temple somewhat differently from, and with 
more of the mind of a devotee than, St Paul; but we 
should not forget that the Apostle, in spite of his 
conviction that Christians are a, or even the, Temple 
of God,! nevertheless wrote 2 Thess. ii., and thereby 
proclaimed that the Jewish Temple still had significance 
for him. On the other hand, St Luke, with all his 
deep reverence for the ‘Temple and its worship, wrote 
the words: 6 ovpavod Kal ys vrapxwv Kiptos ovK év 
xElporroinrois vaoig Karoué (Acts xvii. 24). Any 
difference, therefore, on this point is scarcely likely 
to have exercised a disturbing influence upon St Luke’s 
portraiture of St Paul. 

What, however, does St Luke tell us concerning 
St Paul’s notable resolve to go first to Jerusalem 
instead of to Rome? What, according to him, was 
the future development of events, and in what relations 
towards Judaism and Jewish Christianity does he 
picture St Paul as standing? 

1. We are told in the Acts that St Paul formed 
the plan to go to Rome at the end of the long stay 
in Ephesus, just the time that we should conjecture 
from the Epistle to the Romans, and practically by the 
same roundabout route (xix. 21) as that proposed in 
the epistle: “(From Ephesus to Macedonia and Achaia 
and) from Achaia to Rome by way of Jerusalem”! ? 


1 1 Cor. iii, 16 f., vi. 16 ; Ephes. ii. 21. 

2 If we closely compare Acts xix. 21 with Rom. xv. 23-25, we are 
astonished at the completeness of coincidence in the two passages, 
z.¢. in the trustworthiness of the representation given in the Acts. 
This is not a “‘ we’-section. 
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The Acts proceeds to tell us how the first part of 
the plan was carried out, and that after this St Paul 
did not take ship from Corinth into Syria, but 
chose to make the first part of his journey by land, 
“because the Jews made plots against him” (xx. 3). 
Thus the fear, which he expressed in the Epistle to 
the Romans (xv. 31), that the Jews in Jerusalem 
might seek his life, is justified by the plots on the 
part of the Jews of the Diaspora, to which he found 
himself already exposed.1 

The Acts at first tells us nothing concerning the 
motive which led St Paul to Jerusalem; it is not till 
much later that we learn the object (xxiv. 17): “To 
bring alms to my nation, and offerings.” We are, how- 
ever, informed from the very first that St Paul started 
from Philippi directly after the Passover (xx. 6), that 
he wished if possible to be in Jerusalem for Pentecost 
(xx. 16); further, that a considerable number of 
Christians (Jewish and Gentile) from his convert 
churches accompanied him, and that this number grew 
in the course of his journey. 

The last piece of information, and St Paul’s own 
statement that he was going up to Jerusalem to carry 
thither the great Gentile contribution, complete one 
another in the most satisfactory way (especially if we 
bring 2 Cor. viii. 8 ff. into comparison). If the aim of 
the contribution was to create a bond between St Paul’s 
mission and the church of Jerusalem, this aim would 
be more surely attained if representatives of Pauline 


’ The Acts tells us nothing of the nature of the plots; probably it 
was intended to get rid of him in some way on the voyage. 
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communities brought the gift in person to Jerusalem, 
and thus gave expression to the gratitude which, accord- 
ing to Rom. xv. 27, was their bownden duty.1 

Now, St Luke was a member of this deputation, and 
yet he at first makes no mention of the contribution, 
and afterwards only casually refers to it. It follows 
that he was convinced that the personal presence of 
the delegates was of still greater value than the gift they 
carried with them. Taking into account the additional 
information given in the Acts, that St Paul undertook 
the journey év mvevmare indeed as one “bound in the 
Spirit ” (xx. 22, xix. 21), and combining therewith his 
intention to be in Jerusalem at Pentecost (thus at a 
feast attended by multitudes of pilgrims) and to take 
part in the sacrificial ceremonies of the feast, we form 
the following conception of the actual facts:—St Paul, 
before he made up his mind to leave his mission in the 
east and to extend his ministry to the west, felt bound 
and compelled? “by the Spirit” to go to Jerusalem in 
spite of the evident danger to his life, for the following 
reasons: (1) that by taking part with the Jewish nation 
in the celebration of the feast he might testify to the 
Jews, and therefore also to the Jewish Christians, that he, 
the Apostle to the Gentiles, did not attack the religion 


1 It is true that the considerable body of Gentile Christians which 
accompanied the Apostle to the Holy City may well have rendered 
him an object of suspicion in the eyes of his compatriots, and, as a 
matter of fact, it did bring him into peril. St Paul must have 
foreseen this danger ; but he was determined to risk everything. 

2 This compulsion by the Spirit expresses St Paul’s inward certainty 
that the interests of his life’s work demanded that he should undertake 
this fatal journey. 
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of his nation or the religious practices of his forefathers, 
and that accordingly the reports that he taught against 
the nation, the Law, and the Temple were false; and 
(2) that by bringing to Jerusalem a gift from the 
Gentile Christians, and by the personal presence of 
their representatives, he might convince the Christian 
community in Jerusalem of their brotherly feelings and 
might dispel the suspicion that the Pauline Christians 
were a radical sect with which it was impossible to have 
any dealings. He felt the carrying out of this plan to 
be specially urgent now that he was about to pass on 
to a new mission field; for he wished to protect himself 
and his work from the disintegrating influence of the 
calumnious assaults of Jews and Jewish Christians, to 
prevent at all costs the schism which threatened to 
break out between the native Christians of Juda and 
the churches of his own creation, and to clear the way 
for the further progress of his mission.! The heroic 


1 Herzog (doc. cit., S. 200 ff.) tries to show that St Paul’s real aim 
in going to Jerusalem was neither to join in the Pentecostal sacrifices 
nor to carry with him the contribution, but only that he might prepare 
for himself a favourable reception in the synagogues of Rome; ‘‘If he 
wished for weleome in Rome, he must first find for himself a favour- 
able reception in Jerusalem ; if he hoped for success in attracting the 
Gentile adherents of the synagogues of Rome into the Christian Church, 
he must first find friendly recognition in Jerusalem for the first-fruits 
of his priestly ministry in the Gentile world.” I regard this hypo- 
thesis, which rests upon a careful study of Rom. xv., as correct, 
though the way in which it is presented, as if it excluded other 
reasons for the journey, is questionable and unnecessary. St Paul 
went to Jerusalem also to make secure the work which he had already 
accomplished, and to meet the calumnious attacks which had hindered 
his work in Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia, and had caused him much 
distress. 
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course of bearding the lion in his den was necessary 
because the very highest was at stake. That God had 
now rejected His people (though only temporarily) was 
a conception crushing indeed, yet one in which the 
faith of the Apostle was strong enough to acquiesce ; 
but that the Gentile Christians—these wild shoots 
engrafted in the good olive tree—should drift into 
abiding enmity with the spiritual portion of Israel 
kata odapka was a thought which for St Paul was 
absolutely inconceivable and which threatened his 
very faith! Hence this journey, bold to the point 
of rashness! What it was intended to prevent came 
to pass in the end, and that indeed soon; yet the 
Church of Jesus Christ survived; but at that time 
the knowledge of the future course of events would 
have been fatal! : 

This, then, is what the Acts of the Apostles recounts, 
including what must necessarily be supplied to complete 
the record. Can we say that this account contains a 
single false or suspicious trait? I can find none, except 
perhaps where the Apostle is made to say (xxiv. 17) 
that he had gone to Jerusalem to take alms to his 
“nation.”! Critics spy here insincerity and hypocrisy, 

1 No one can possibly imagine that St Paul, if he wished to be in 
Jerusalem at Pentecost, intended simply to spend the festival holidays 
there and not to partake in the celebration of the feast, in its prayers 
(xxiv. 11) and sacrifices. But this intention to spend Pentecost in 
Jerusalem cannot be an invention on the part of St Luke, seeing that 
he has not even thought it necessary to mention whether, after all, the 
Apostle really arrived in Jerusalem in time. Hence it is certain that 
St Paul wished to take part in one of the chief Jewish festivals ; it 


follows that he wished to proclaim publicly on Jewish soil, and in the 
midst of his own people according to the flesh, that he still reckoned 
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because the offering was only made to the Christians 
of Jerusalem. But we may reply: that in the first 
place, seeing that the members of the Christian com- 
munity of Jerusalem were still so closely connected with 
their compatriots, it is not even certain that no single 
non-Christian pauper received help from the offering ; 
and that, secondly, St Paul sees in the Christian com- 
munities of Jerusalem and Judza the true Israel, and 
he hopes (Rom. xi.) that the whole nation will associate 
itself with this true Israel! at the last day, which he 
also believes to be close at hand. What he did, he 
accordingly felt that he did for ail Israel; he had ever 
before his eyes the nation in its entirety—the nation of 
which he writes in Rom. ix. 1: of adeAgol mov of 
cuyyevels Lov KATA GapKa, olTiWes cio “lopandelrat 
(thus all!). The man who wrote Rom. ix.—xi. could 
accordingly say, “I bring alms for my own nation,” 
without rendering himself guilty of untruthfulness or 
hypocrisy. The conversion of the whole nation was 
the ultimate aim of all his exertions. In the further- 
ance of this object he did not hesitate to do things 
which probably scandalised many of his Gentile 
Christians if they heard of them; as for acting and 
speaking as he is represented as acting and speaking 


himself an Israelite and did not despise the ordinances of his nation, 
but accounted them in force for Jews by birth. The Apostle’s own 
letters can be regarded as presenting evidence to the contrary, only if 
we assume that the attitude towards the Law which St Paul demanded 
of Gentile Christians did not simply express the doctrine of religious 
freedom, but also governed his own behaviour on Jewish soil. 

' We must not absolutely reject the idea that St Paul hoped himself 
to bring about, in Jerusalem, the conversion of all Israel. 
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in the Acts of the Apostles, he could do it with a clear 
conscience. 

2. The record of the journey to Jerusalem as pre- 
sented in the Acts gives no cause for suspicion ; but it 
is important to note that at every port from Ephesus 
to Caesarea people knew of the deadly malice of the 
Jews in Jerusalem against St Paul and adjured him to 
give up his journey thither. In his resistance to these 
attempts at dissuasion we discern the same man who, 
according to Rom. ix. 3, wrote: “I could wish myself 
anathema from Christ for my nation,” and who, accord- 
ing to the account of the Acts, goes to Jerusalem 
although a martyr’s death for his nation is before his 
eyes. ‘The noteworthy change of ships on the voyage 
to Ptolemais, and then the journey by land to Cesarea, 
are probably explained by St Paul’s wish not to fall 
victim to Jewish hate on the way to Jerusalem, a 
wish which led him to conceal his route as much as 
possible. 

On his arrival in Jerusalem, St Paul, accompanied 
by the whole deputation, at once visited St James and 
the elders who were gathered together to receive them. 
The narrative of what then happened shows that these 
leaders had not their community in hand (or were they 
taking shelter behind the community ?). They them- 
selves thanked God when St Paul had related to them 
in detail the progress and the success of his mission to 
the Gentiles (xxi. 20); and, so far as they themselves 
were concerned, they made no demands of the Apostle. 
But they openly declared to him that this account which 
he had given them would not suffice to disperse the 
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suspicion which the community of Jerusalem and the 
Jewish Christians outside the city cherished against 
him. These all were zealous for the Law, and were 
stirred with indignation by reports (emanating from 
Jews in the Dispersion) which had reached their 
ears,! “that thou teachest all the Jews that are 
among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, telling them 
not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after 
the customs.” 

This account, with its clear statement that not only 
the Jews but also the Jewish Christians were incensed 
with St Paul, bears the stamp of perfect trustworthiness. 
We may be sure that in certain instances the Apostle’s 
mission to the Gentiles had led to the result that 
many converted Jews, because of their converse with 
converted Gentiles, forsook the Jewish customs and 
no longer circumcised their children. It was not 
true that St Paul had taught them to do this; he 
only demanded that Gentile Christians should be 
counted as “pure”; but if such was the effect of 
his ministry in not a few cases, who can find fault 
with Jews and strict Jewish Christians if they blamed 
the Apostle? St Paul, indeed, took up a position even 
then no longer tenable when he regarded “ Judaism” as 
still possible within the Christian fold, while he himself, 
by his mission to the Gentiles, had actually severed 
Judaism mside Christianity from its roots. 

St James and the elders—they had evidently arranged 
the matter beforehand—now counsel the Apostle to 

1 


Karnxnencay wept cod: they were thus, as it were, formally in- 
structed in these reports. 
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take part in a Nazarite’s vow, and in this way to give a 
public proof “that he himself walked orderly, keeping 
the Law” (xxi. 24). St Paul followed their counsel ; 
but it befell otherwise than the elders expected. 
Jews from Asia espied him in the Temple; they seized 
him, crying out: “This is the man that teacheth all 
men everywhere against the people and the Law and 
this place; and, moreover, he hath brought Greeks also 
into the Temple and hath defiled this holy place.” The 
last charge, according to St Luke, was based only upon 
conjecture, for they had recognised the Ephesian 
Trophimus with him in the city. The scene develops ; 
they wished to lynch the Apostle on the spot, but were 
prevented by the arrival of the Roman guard.! 


l There is a tragic Nemesis in the fact that St Paul’s plan—which 
was itself quite impracticable—to preserve the Temple for Christianity 
—i.e, for the Jewish Christians—should have led to his incurring the 
reproach of sacrilege which was then taken up as the chief charge 
against him (cf. xxiv. 5f.: ‘‘ We have found this man a pestilent fellow, 
and a mover of insurrections among all the Jews throughout the world, 
and a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes ; who, moreover, assayed 
to profane the Temple’’), The parallel with our Lord is obvious: 
our Lord purifies the Temple, and by this purification asserts a claim 
to it, with results that were fatal to Himself ; St Paul proclaims himself 
to be a Jew devoted to the Temple, and this very thing is his ruin, 
It was the Jews who loosed Christianity from the Temple, just as the 
Pope loosed Luther and his cause from Rome and the Catholic Church. 
St Paul, with all his inward freedom, was neither free nor strong enough 
to accomplish the final breach; it was necessary for the Jews to help 
him, just as it was necessary for the Pope to help the Reformation. 
St Paul suffered in Jerusalem for a cause which was not even his own 
—for the complete detachment of Christianity from Judaism, But in 
such historical situations the eye of the enemy always sees more 
clearly, The Jews were right—St Paul’s life’s mission actually profaned 
and destroyed the Temple, abolished Jewish customs, and did away 
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This account, seeing that it represents St Paul as 
consenting to such a proposal, has given rise to the 
strongest suspicion! The “Protestant conscience” 
will know nothing of such a Paul! And, in truth, St 
Paul cannot have consented to the proposal with the 
purpose of proving that he, as a matter of principle, 
and upon every occasion, walked according to the Law ; 
neither can the elders have expressed themselves quite 
as St Luke records; for it was notorious that St Paul 
had frequently offended against the Law. But the 
important question is, not the wording of the speech of 
the elders,? but simply what St Paul did! Did he 


take part in a Nazarite vow, to quiet the scruples of 


with the Law of Moses. St Paul himself did not suspect this; but 
the cause for which a martyr bleeds is very often actually much 
greater than he himself knows, and the charge which he regards as 
false is often really true. The martyr dies innocently guilty. 

1 B. Weiss and others think that the taking part in a vow to which 
there was no legal obligation could not have proved the “ legality” of 
St Paul; but surely one who undertakes an opus supererogationis thus 
shows his obedience to the Law in an especially striking way ; vide 
Herzog, loc, cit., S, 214 f. I will not deal with xxi. 25, for the 
difficulty here belongs to the question of the Council of Jerusalem. 
The whole verse is abrupt, like a shot from a pistol, and it has therefore 
often been remarked (see, for example, Schiirer, Theol. Lit. Zig., 1882, 
S. 348 ; Wendt, on this verse) that we have here an unsuitable inter- 
polation—not, however, in a supposed ‘‘we”-account, but in the 
complete Acts of the Apostles. That it is a later, even though very 
early, interpolation also follows from the fact ‘that here, in contrast 
with xv. 21, the prohibitions are regarded as the minimum of legal 
obligation that had been laid upon the Gentiles, and that, in contrast 
with xv. 28, their application to the whole of Christendom is pre- 
supposed” (B. Weiss). 

® The wording of the speech may have been inaccurately formulated 
by St Luke, who greatly reverenced Jewish rites, either with some 
purpose, or through carelessness of which he is often guilty. 
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Jewish-Christian brethren, and could he have done 
such a thing? The critics answer: “Because he could 
not consistently have done it, therefore he did not 
do it.” 

Now, in the first place, the testimony that he did do 
this thing is not easy to refute; for the writer who 
records it was a companion of St Paul and was with 
him in Jerusalem. The invention of an incident of so 
definite a character cannot well be assigned to him.? 
Moreover, the fact that the concession bore no fruit 
would render the supposed invention absolutely wanton 
in character! Lastly, from this meeting onwards St 
Luke is completely silent concerning further dealings of 
the Jewish Christians of Jerusalem with St Paul, and even 
concerning the attitude of St James and theelders. This 
silence is eloquent enough. The Apostle had received 
from them absolutely no further support; we must 
assume that they had left him to his fate. If St Luke’s 
attitude towards the Jewish Christians had been one 
of sympathetic partiality he would have told us some- 
thing more about them. No supposed bias on the part 


1 An argument of this kind is almost always subject to suspicion. 

2 Just as the circumcision of Timothy (Acts xvi. 8), which is 
questioned by the school of Baur (because it conflicts with Gal. ii. 3 f.), 
gives absolutely no occasion for doubt, seeing that the mother of Timothy 
was a Jewess and that St Paul would have been seriously handicapped 
in his ministry in the Dispersion if he had sought communion with the 
synagogues in the company of an uncircumcised half-Jew (so also 
Wendt). Besides, it is possible (certain, according to Zahn) that Gal. 
y. 11 refers to the circumcision of Timothy. The two traditions of the 
circumcision of Timothy and of the participation in a Nazarite’s vow 
confirm one another, and show that the words ‘‘ to the Jewsa Jew ” were 
not mere words and were not fulfilled by St Paul in word only. 
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of the writer can explain why he should have confined 
himself to inventing the single incident of a plan that 
failed while telling us nothing more; for if he wished 
to picture St Paul as more friendly to the Jews than 
he really was, it was not necessary for him to invent 
so detailed a story—he could have done all he wanted 
with one broad sweep of the brush. The narrative, 
however, is the more probably true, for this reason 
also, because it was for four Nazarites that the cost 
of the sacrifices had to be paid; and St Paul thus 
appeared as a generous Mzcenas whose first care was 
not for himself but for his Jewish brethren, and so 
by a twofold way might hope to attain to the desired 
result. 

But could St Paul have thus acted? According to all 
that we may learn from his letters, unless we read them 
with distorted vision, the answer must be “yes.” It is 
indeed certain that he was convinced that he no longer was 
under the Law, but it is just as certain that he, as he 
says himself, became a Jew to the Jews; but more than 
this—in one respect he needed not to become a Jew, for 
he had never ceased to be a Jew. He belonged to the 
Jewish nation; up to this time he had neither been 
excommunicated by his people nor had he separated him- 
self from their communion ; accordingly, he still shared 
in the special privileges, and took part in the religious 
duties of this people. To maintain these privileges and 
to practise these duties—so far as his special calling as 
Apostle to the Gentiles allowed him—was both his 
right and his duty. Moreover, if the interests of the 
mission actually demanded both assertion and practice 
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—and remember that he stood at this moment in 
Jerusalem, and that he was looking forward with 
enthusiastic yearning to the grand consummation when 
all Israel would recognise their Saviour and would be 
saved—he could not for a moment doubt as to his 
duty. The bad impression which his action might 
create among Gentile Christians would not trouble him ; 
for if he as a Jewish Christian offered sacrifice and took 
part in a Nazarite’s vow, he did not give up one tittle 
of the freedom which he demanded for Gentile Christians 
and which he preserved for himself by his very practice 
of alternating between the customs of a Jew and a 
Gentile. Naturally, his fellow-countrymen did not 
understand, indeed could not understand, such freedom ! 
But the Apostle was not therefore a hypocrite; he can 
only be charged with hypocrisy if he had said “ yes” 
to the question whether he always lived and would live 
as a Jew, or if he had in some other way denied his 
mission to the Gentiles.! 

3. The following passages of the Acts, so far as the 
question of the relationship of the Apostle to Judaism 


1 §t Luke (xxii, 21 f.) tells us that he did not do this, Schiirer, 
Pfleiderer, Wendt, Joh. Weiss agree essentially with the interpretation 
of the situation as here given, Renan reproaches the Apostle with 
weakness. St Luke has, moreover, already (xviii. 18) told us of a vow 
which St Paul had undertaken on the voyage from Cenchrez to Ephesus 
(this cannot refer to Aquila). The action must have been felt strange 
at the time, otherwise it would not have been recorded, When 
St Paul was engaged in his mission on Gentile soil men were not 
accustomed to see him adopting some special Jewish custom. We 
may, however, argue a majore ad minus; if even here he, under 
circumstances, lived as a Jew, how can we be surprised that he did 
so in Jerusalem:? 6 
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is concerned,! present difficulty in only one point. It 
is regarded as hypocritical, indeed as a piece of sharp 
practice—and therefore as a forgery on the part of the 
author,—that St Paul, noticing the composition of the 
Council before which he was tried, should have cried 
out (xxiii. 6), “I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees: 
touching the hope and resurrection of the dead? am 
I called in question.” It is also considered doubly 
suspicious that this cry should be represented as having 
had for the time being the effect of dividing the council 
and assembly, and of turning the sympathy of the 
Pharisees towards the Apostle. It is also said that, 
according to Acts xxiv. 11, St Paul is guilty of an 
untruth which told in his favour as the accused, in 
that he professed that he had undertaken his journey 
in order that he might worship at Jerusalem; again, 
that in Acts xxiv. 14 f., 21° all is not straightforward ; 
and, finally, that this unstraightforwardness continues 
in St Paul’s speech before Agrippa, Acts xxvi. 5-9.4 


1 Other difficulties which present themselves in Acts xxi, 83-xxvi. 32 
do not concern us here ; they are, besides, none of them of such a kind 
as to be inconsistent with the Lukan authorship, especially if St Luke, 
as is probable, very soon left Palestine, and only returned thither in 
order to accompany the Apostle to Rome. 

2 To be regarded, perhaps, as a case of hendiaduoin (xxiv. 21); but 
the hope can also be the Messianic hope (xxvi. 22 f.). 

3 « After the way which they call a sect, so serve I the God of our 
fathers, believing all things which are according to the Law and which 
are written in the Prophets, having hope toward God, which these also 
themselves look for, that there shall be a resurrection both of the just 
and unjust. . . . Touching the resurrection of the dead I am called in 
question before you this day.” 

4 <« After the straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee. And 
now I stand here to be judged for the hope of the promise made of God 
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Even Wendt, who is usually so just and circumspect 
in dealing with tradition, has doubts here: “The 
author of the Acts certainly regards the method by 
which St Paul justifies himself as distinctly clever. 
But neither is it worthy of St Paul to confuse the 
situation by too general and therefore misleading 
statements, nor is it probable that the members 
of the Sanhedrim really allowed themselves to be led 
astray by St Paul’s craftiness, and to be diverted 
from the plain, obvious, and declared grounds of 
conflict with the Christian Apostle to the Gentiles 
into a quarrel concerning party differences among 
themselves.” 

The latter objection may for the present be left as it 
stands, although, considering the opposition between 
Pharisees and Sadducees, and the excitable character of 
the Jews in religious questions, it need not be accounted 
as improbable that the judges themselves, together with 
their attendants, had on one occasion during the trial 
fallen into controversy. Such a thing happens even 
under the completely changed circumstances of to-day. 
Neither is it the question whether St Luke has given a 
complete report of each of the trials. For instance, 
Tpockuvycwy giving the object of the journey (xxiv. 11) 
is immediately completed in xxiv. 17 by éAenuocivas 
moimnowv eis TO eOvos mov Kal mpoogpopas, so that it is 
unto our fathers; unto which promise our twelve tribes, earnestly 
serving God night and day, hope to attain. And concerning this 
hope I am accused by Jews, O king! Why is it judged incredible 
with you if God doth raise the dead? I verily thought with myself 
that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth,” ete, 
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impossible to suppose that St Luke has some purpose 
in writing only zpookuvjcwr in the first passage ; while 
from xxiv. 24 f., xxv. 19, and xxvi. 22 f. it follows that 
the Messianic hope and the witness to Jesus must have 
played a great part in the different speeches of St Paul, 
even if St Luke did not go into them in great detail. 
Finally, it is not the question whether St Luke, with 
special pleasure and satisfaction, emphasised in the dis- 
courses of St Paul those elements which present difficulty 
to many persons in these days: he indeed rejoices in 
them, and reproduces them with an emphasis perhaps 
surpassing the intention of St Paul, who himself used 
them more by way of introduction. No: our concern 
is rather with the question whether St Paul when on 
his trial could have advanced, and whether he did 
actually advance, in his defence the statements and 
arguments recorded by St Luke. 

Here we must again remember Rom. xi. and other 
passages also in the epistles which bear witness to the 
Apostle’s Jewish feeling and sympathy. The whole 
salvation brought by Jesus Christ was for him the 
fulfilment of the promises made to the people of Israel, 
and he felt that he himself, together with the Jews who 
had become Christians, formed the people and the good 
olive tree, while the unbelieving he regarded as apostate 


1 «* Felix heard him concerning the faith in Christ Jesus. And as he 


reasoned of righteousness, etc.,...” ‘‘ But they had certain questions 
against him of their own religion, and of one Jesus, who was dead, 
whom Paul affirmed to be alive... .” ‘‘I say nothing but what the 


Prophets and Moses did say should come, how that the Christ must 
suffer, and how that he first by the resurrection of the dead should pro- 
claim light both to the people and the Gentiles,” 
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_ and, for the time being, hardened in heart. Could he 
now, as he stood before a Jewish court, take up another 
position, and, in order to avoid a charge of deception, 
describe the unbelieving Jews as the people of Israel, 
and himself and his companions in faith as innovators 
and therefore as a sect? He neither wished to do nor 
could do that! Accordingly he proclaimed himself and 
his Jewish fellow-Christians to be the true Jews accord- 
ing to the same principle that Luther and Melanchthon 
proclaimed themselves to be the true and ancient 
Catholic Church! So also the opponents of Luther and 
some of the radical critics of his days felt this to be 
hypocrisy, just like the Jews of Jerusalem and some 
present-day exponents of the criticism of the New 
Testament in the case before us! 

In regard to the point that in St Paul’s speeches in 
his defence the whole controversy is represented as 
turning on the Resurrection,! it is not at all improbable 


1 The discrepancy between the accusation of the Jews and the defence 
made by St Paul is obvious. The Jews brought against St Paul the 
accusation (xxi. 21) that he taught the Jews of the Diaspora to forsake 
Moses, not to circumcise their children, and to give up the Jewish 
customs (xxi. 28); that he taught everywhere against the nation and 
the Law and the Temple which he had defiled (xxiv. 5 f.) ; that he stirred 
up insurrection among all the Jews throughout the world ; that he was 
the leader of a new sect and had attempted to profane the Temple ; 
while St Paul in his reply simply maintains that he stands before 
them in defence of the Resurrection brought about by Jesus. But 
is St Paul the first defendant who has avoided the thema accusationts 
and has taken up another position because he hoped in this way to 
make a more telling defence—indeed, because it was impossible to make 
his defence in any other way? At all events no mention can be made 
here of dissimulation, for the actual terms of the accusation were 
notorious. If Luther at the end of his life had been obliged to defend 
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that the Apostle really spoke in this way. St Paul, 
whenever he did speak, spoke as a missionary; at the 
moment he had before him the rulers of his nation, 
together with a part of the Pharisees. His object was 
to gain them over. This he could do best in that he 
proclaimed that he was able to show in the clearest 
way that the highest hope of pious Israelites and of the 
Pharisees was no longer a mere hope but was already 
fulfilled, and that his opponents were in danger of 
losing this hope through their unbelief. Accordingly, 
not a shadow of fault can be found with his apology 
when once it is realised that the way that he chooses 
is the royal road laid out in accordance with the deepest 
significance of his teaching. It is also the way which 
he seems always to take in his missionary teaching. 
Even at Athens, Jesus and the Anastasis are felt by 
his hearers to be the central subjects of his discourse 
(xvii. 18, 32); the only difference lies in the fact that 
in the discourse before a Gentile audience the Resur- 
rection wrought through Jesus forms the conclusion, 
while in a discourse before Jews the Resurrection 
could form the beginning, the middle, and the end. 
No one who remembers 1 Cor. xv. will be so petty as 
to call St Luke to account if he does not always 
mention the name of our Lord when he makes St Paul 


himself before the Emperor and the court of the Empire against his 
Roman accusers, would he have taken the charges hurled against him 
as the basis of his defence ? Certainly not! He also would have 
deduced from the alleged charges the real charge, and by its means 
would have turned the accusers into the accused, as he declared their 
want of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and in His power to overcome 
sin, death, and the devil. This was just what St Paul did. 
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speak of the Resurrection; and he who never forgets 
that St Paul is the missionary who would gain souls 
will find nothing to object to in these accounts of the 
Acts. Whenever the Resurrection was spoken of, our 
Lord, as a matter of course, formed for St Paul, for 
St Luke, and for the listeners the efficient cause. We 
may even believe that St Paul, at the beginning of his 
discourse, said roundly, “Touching the Resurrection 
of the dead I stand here called in question”; for Luther 
also declared a hundred times that he was called in 
question touching the merits and the honour of Jesus 
Christ, while his opponents asserted that these things 
did not come at all into the question. Lastly, a great 
deal has also been made of “ J ama Pharisee” (xxiii. 6). 
It is possible that St Luke has here made St Paul say 
too much, but it is also possible that the Apostle really 
began his speech in this way, just as he, mutatis mutandis, 
represented himself to the Athenians as a worshipper 
of the unknown God whom they already worshipped. 
In neither instance is St Paul guilty of a somewhat 
dubious captatio benevolentie; he only introduces his 
discourse with a paradoxical and impressive statement 
which contains a part of the truth, and which receives 
in the rest of the speech the limitation which is neces- 
sary to guard it from misapprehension. In so far as 
the Apostle believed in the Resurrection of the dead 
he was still a Pharisee ; indeed, he and his fellow Jewish 
Christians were the only true Pharisees, because they 
acknowledged Jesus the Messiah who alone could 
bring about this Resurrection and who had Himself 
already risen from the dead. 
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Our conclusion, therefore, is that the author of 
the Acts, in his description of St Paul’s relations with 
Judaism, is in essential agreement with St Paul’s 
own epistles. This has not been recognised because 
St Paul’s Jewish limitations have not been recognised, 
and because under the influence of the Tendenzkritik 
the records of the author of the Acts have not been 
received and investigated with perfect impartiality. 
Both from the Pauline epistles and from the Acts 
of the Apostles we learn that the Apostle came 
into direct conflict with Judaism just because he 
conceded too much to Judaism. Wis Jewish limita- 
tions were his ruin! In this sense he stands for a 
stage of transition in the history of the development 
of Christianity from Judaism to an independent 
religion. This implies no depreciation of the Apostle! 
Even a personality of the most original power 
cannot itself draw the logical consequences of its 
own significance; in this respect it can only work as 
a pioneer, because it is always encumbered with the 
burden of the past. We learn this truth concerning 
St Paul more clearly from the Acts than from his own 
epistles, though it is true that the attentive reader will 
learn it here also. It is, however, in the Acts of the 
Apostles alone that we see the Apostle in concrete 
relationship with Judaism; no such opportunity is 
afforded us in the epistles. If, however, the author of 
the Acts shows himself trustworthy in this important 
point, it follows that his work has in this respect also 
a priceless value, and that the argument advanced 
against the identity of St Luke with the author of the 
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Acts of the Apostles, because of the book’s untrust- 
worthiness on this point, falls to pieces.1 


1 There only remains Jiilicher’s argument that no companion nor 
friend of St Paul could have represented him as ‘the colourless, 
rhetorical type of an average Christian,” such as the author of the Acts 
portrays him. I, for my part, acknowledge that I cannot discover the 
perfect and complete Paul in the Acts, but I find Jiilicher’s opinion 
concerning the Paul of St Luke as little to the point and as unsatis- 
factory as he finds St Luke’s conception of St Paul. The Paul of the 
Acts is certainly not colourless and rhetorical. The portrait is indeed 
wanting in depth and power and in much besides. But St Luke was 
interested in facts, in the acts wrought by the spirit of God through St 
Paul (vas electionis), He did notin his book occupy himself with the 
character of St Paul; and he would scarcely have proved himself a 
good painter of character even if he had wished to attempt the task. It 
is not every Achilles that finds a Homer, and St Paul would have 
required a greater than Augustine for his biographer! St Luke gives 
a simple and straightforward account of the things which seemed to him 
important. His touch does no injury—his representation of the 
Apostle is disfigured by no unworthy trait—but we should, it is true, 
know little of St Paul the man and the hero, apart from his own 
letters. 


CHAPTER III 


THE DATE OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES AND 
OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


In my Acts of the Apostles I have devoted Excursus V. 
(pp. 290-297) to the question of the date of the Acts of 
the Apostles. I there came to the following conclusion : 
“These are, so far as I see, the most important argu- 
ments for the composition of the Acts at the beginning 
of the seventh decade. On the other side— unless 
prejudice or ‘critical intuition, things that we of 
course cannot search into, are brought into play—we 
have simply the considerations that the prophecy con- 
cerning the destruction of Jerusalem coincides in some 
remarkable points with what really happened, and that 
the accounts of the appearance of the Risen Christ and 
the legend of the Ascension are scarcely intelligible on 
the assumption that they arose before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. A further great difficulty lies outside 
the Lukan writings, ‘but at once announces itself. Is it 
possible that the gospel of St Mark, the source of St 
Luke, could have been written about the year a.p. 60— 
this would be the latest date on the assumption of the 


earlier date for St Luke? I cannot here enter into this 
90 
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question. These remarks, which contain scarcely any- 
thing that is new, though much that has not been 
sufficiently considered, are only intended to help a doubt ! 
to its just dues. It is not difficult to judge on which 
side lies the greater weight of argument; but we must 
remember that in such cases of doubt the more far- 
reaching are the effects of definite decision, the greater 
is the demand for caution. Therefore for the present 
we must be content to say: St Luke wrote at the time 
of 'Titus, or in the earlier years of Domitian ; perhaps, 
however, even so early as the beginning of the seventh 
decade of the first century. 'The political rule, Quieta 
non movere, does not hold good for science. She must 
therefore determine also to submit this question to fresh 
investigation or—if convincing arguments are wanting 
—to leave it open.” 

From these words it is clear that I felt that the 
earlier date for the Lukan writings was by far the more 
probable. But it was not want of courage that caused 
me to express myself so cautiously ; I was not yet clear 
as to the weight to be ascribed to the opposing argu- 
ments, and I had not yet come to an assured opinion as 
to the date of the gospel of St Mark. 

I could not, however, be surprised that others declared 
themselves fully convinced by the strong arguments for 
the early date of the Lukan writings. Not only did 
Delbriick at once charge me with expressing myself 
with unnecessary self-restraint concerning a question 
which had been already absolutely determined by my- 


1 That is, the doubt as to what has been hitherto an axiom of 
criticism, that the date was after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
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self, but also Maurenbrecher recognised in my investiga- 
tions the solution of the chronological problem. In 
his work Von Nazareth nach Golgotha (1909), S. 22-30, 
he gives an excellent and impressive réswmé of the most 
important points that I had put forward in favour of 
an early date for the Acts, and he concludes as follows: 
“The hypothesis (of a later date and of the historical 
worthlessness of the Lukan writings) has lately fallen 
more and more out of favour, and is now utterly and 
entirely refuted and discredited as the result of a 
thorough investigation by Professor Harnack. Indeed, 
we may say that the Acts has, from every point of view, 
been proved to be, if not quite unconditionally trust- 
worthy, still of very early date. And if Professor 
Harnack himself, with hesitation, and only at the close 
of his work, points out the bearing of his conclusions 
upon the question of the date of the Acts, we must 
nevertheless say that both the concluding sentence 
of the Acts, and the whole tenor of the book, only 
become intelligible when explained in the way Professor 
Harnack suggests, and that therefore, on the sole ground 
of this piece of external testimony, the date 62 a.v. (ie. 
towards the end of the second year after St Paul’s 
arrival in Rome) must be regarded as proved and not 
merely as possible.” Maurenbrecher then proceeds to 
show that no weighty objection can be raised against a 
date of about 60 a.p. for the gospel of St Mark—a 
date which is necessarily presupposed by the earlier 
dating of the Lukan writings. 

Since the appearance of my Acts of the Apostles 1 
have continued the study of the chronological problem, 
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and—directed by some fresh points that I have noticed 
—I have now come to believe that there is a high 
degree of probability in favour of an early date for the 
Lukan writings. I am therefore compelled to attack 
the problem afresh and to come to a definite decision. 
If the solution which I propose must have the effect of 
revolution within the sphere of criticism, the revolution 
is one only of chronology—the study of the history 
of the formation of tradition is, indeed, somewhat modi- 
fied thereby, yet not considerably affected: the decayed 
beams of a building are not made stronger and better 
by the proof that they are older than was at first 
thought! Moreover, in reality it ought not to be 
called a revolution; for the views which I am about 
to set forth are the result of a slow evolution of more 
than fifteen years (vide the preface to the first volume 
of my Chronologie der altchristlichen Literatur, May 
1896), and the stages of this evolution have not 
remained unknown to those who are interested in such 
subjects. 


1. Tue Conciusion oF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES AND 
irs SILENCE CONCERNING THE Resutt oF St Paut’s 
TRIAL 


The conclusion of the Acts (xxviii. 30, 31) must 
always form the starting-point for an attempt to 
ascertain the date of the work; it runs as follows: 
"Evéwewer [al Euever] de [6 atdos] dueriay bAnvy ev (dip 
micOauare kal amedéxero maytag eloTopevomévous Tpos 
adrov, knpiocwy Thy BaciAelay Tov Beod Kat Sidackwy Ta 
mept To0 Kupiov Inoot Xpicrot pera Taons Tappyaias 
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axkwrvTws. It has, so far as I know, never been 
questioned that these words proceed from the author 
of the complete work even though they have the 
appearance of a postscript—the real conclusion of the 
book is xxviii. 25-28. Moreover, in content and form 
they agree so closely with the Lukan style that from 
this point of view strong arguments can be produced in 
favour of their genuineness.1. The first impression that 
one receives from this notice will continue to hold the 
field against all other possibilities—the impression, 
namely, that these words were written directly after the 
expiration of the dietia 6Ay. This also is the signifi- 
cance of the aorist évémewey (cf. xviii. 11: éxabice dé 
évavTov Kat pavas &€ diacxwv); it shows that the 
situation is now changed.2, Whether the change con- 
sisted in this, that the Apostle had now left Rome, or 
in this, that his situation of comparative liberty was 
now exchanged for one of greater restriction (Blass), we 


? The construction of the two verses coincides completely with that 
of other statements of the author concerning the duration and the 
character of the Apostle’s ministry in large centres, vide xi. 26 ; xviii, 
11; xix. 9, 10; xxiv. 23, 27. ’Euuévew is only found again in Acts 
xiv. 22 (in Gal, iii, 10 and Heb, viii. 9 it occurs in quotations from the 
Old Testament).—®:eriav, vide xxiv. 27: dietids wAnpwOelons. —SAny, 
vide xi, 26: éviavrdy bAov.—év Idi mio P@duari, vide xxi. 6, also i. 7.— 
dmedéxero, vide xxi. 17; xviii, 27; xv. 4.—robs elomopevouevovs mpds 
avrdy, vide St Luke viii. 16; xi. 33; xix. 30; xxii. 10; Acts iii, 2; 
Vili, 8 5 ix. 28.—knpdoowy r- Bacir: T- Oe0d K- SiddoKnwy Td wep 7 Kup: 
I. Xp-, specifically Lukan, vide xx. 25; xviii, 25, and elsewhere.—jerd 
mdons mappnotas, vide ii, 29; iv. 18; iv. 29 (werd mappnolas méons 
Aadetv); iv. 31, 

* If the situation were still continuing at the time St Luke wrote, 


then the present or the imperfect would have been the proper tense 
to use. 
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cannot tell without further information. However, the 
settling of this point is not of great importance, for in 
either case only quite a short time can have elapsed 
since the expiration of the dveria 6Ay. If a longer 
time had elapsed the chronicler would have been 
obliged to relate either the place to which the Apostle 
had now turned his steps or the nature of the greater 
restrictions to which he was now subjected. It is more 
probable! that the Apostle remained in Rome; for if 
the two years marked the whole length of the Apostle’s 
stay in Rome, and if he had already begun a new 
ministry in another place, it is not very easy to explain 
why St Luke did not simply say: ‘‘ After two years of 
unhindered activity Paul left Rome and went to ev 
Thus, according to the concluding verses, the Acts was 
written very soon after the day on which St Paul was 
condemned to leave his hired lodging ; “fortasse iam in 
pretorium traductus erat instabatque prope vudicium.” 

In this case there is no need to ask why St Luke has 
not narrated the course of the trial, the events which 
followed, and the death of the Apostle; on any other 
supposition, however, tremendous difficulties present 
themselves. We cannot make too much of them! 
Throughout eight whole chapters St Luke keeps his 
readers intensely interested in the progress of the trial 
of St Paul, simply that he may in the end completely 
disappoint them—they learn nothing of the final result 
of the trial! Such a procedure is scarcely less inde- 
fensible than that of one who might relate the history 





1 | have expressed a different opinion in my Acts of the Apostles, pp. 
40 f,, 294 n. 1. 
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of our Lord and close the narrative with His delivery 
to Pilate, because Jesus had now been brought up 
to Jerusalem and had made His appearance before 
the chief magistrate in the capital city! One may 
object that the end of the Apostle was universally 
known, or one may also say that when the author had 
brought St Paul to Rome he had attained the goal that 
he sets before himself in his book.! For many years I 
was content to soothe my intellectual conscience with 
such expedients;2 but in truth they altogether trans- 


* As Clemen still says (Zoc, cit., p. 798): ‘ His death is left aside, 
not because it happened only later or was to be narrated in a third 
volume, but simply because it was out of place here. The author of 
Acts had set before himself the task of describing the propagation of 
the Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome as he understood it; this task he 
has fulfilled in delineating Paul’s appearance and activity there,” 
This view is plausible ; but that is all that can be said, for it leaves 
out of consideration the fact of decisive importance, namely, that in 
the last half of the book the trial of St Paul has become the subject 
which overshadows all others, and that it is against all the laws of 
psychology to suppose that the author could have been so much master 
of himself as to suppress the account of the result of the trial, because, 
according to the general plan of his work, its mention was not necessary. 
Clemen then adds in a note that, in spite of xxviii. 15, it follows from 
xxviii. 21 that the author entertained the false opinion that the Chureh 
in Rome was ‘‘ firmly established only by Paul,” and that this is a 
final and conclusive argument against the Lukan authorship. But he 
has overlooked the fact that xxviii, 21 is concerned simply with the 
leaders of Judaism, and that we cannot deduce therefrom anything that 
would disturb the actual situation presupposed by xxviii. 15. More- 
over, this question no longer concerns us, seeing that our present 
investigation assumes the Lukan authorship, and has as its sole object 
the discovery of the date of the book. 

2 Worse than these two are four others: (1) that St Luke did not wish 
to relate the martyrdom of St Paul lest the impression the book gives 
of the friendly attitude of the Roman Government should be thereby 
affected, or (2) that he broke off at this point because he had not 
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gress against inward probability and all the psycho- 
logical laws of historical composition. The more 
clearly we see that the trial of St Paul, and above all 
his appeal to Cwsar, is the chief subject of the last 
quarter of the Acts, the more hopeless does it appear 
that we can explain why the narrative breaks off as it 
does, otherwise than by assuming that the trial had 
actually not yet reached its close. It is no use to 
struggle against this conclusion. If St Luke, in the 
year 80, 90, or 100, wrote thus he was not simply a 
blundering but an absolutely incomprehensible his- 
torian! Moreover, we note that nowhere in the Acts 
is either St Peter or St Paul so treated as if his 
death was presupposed; we indeed rather receive the 
contrary impression. Neither is the slightest reference 
made to the martyrdom of St Paul! St Luke allows 
Agabus to foretell a famine, to foretell St Paul's im- 
prisonment in Jerusalem; he suffers St Paul himself (on 
the voyage) to foretell, like a fortune-teller, the fate of 
the ship and all its passengers; he in many chapters 
of the book deals in all kinds of “ spiritual” utterances 
and prophecies—but not one word is said concerning 
the final destiny of St Paul (and of St Peter)! Is this 
natural? There are prophecies concerning events of 


sufficient paper, or (3) because he was interrupted in his composition, 
or (4) that he intended to write a third book (so Zahn and others), 
The last expedient is perhaps the most plausible ; and yet even this is 
quite unsatisfactory, because an hypothesis, for which there is no other 
evidence—the mp@rov of Acts i. 1 is no proof—and against which there 
is much to be said, has to be invented ad hoc, and because the place 
where the narrative now breaks off is as unsuitable as it possibly can 
be. The readers are kept upon the rack, : 
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minor importance, while there is nothing about the 
great event of all! There is no doubt that directly 
after the death of the Apostles legends grew up which 
included prophecies of their martyrdom. Concerning St 
Peter we know of two (St John xxi., 2 Peter i.), and 
St Paul himself gave expression to forebodings of his 
violent death. How, then, could a chronicler of the 
character of St Luke have overlooked this if St Paul 
had already attained to the crown of martyrdom! 
Instead, he offers us simply such prophetic warnings as 
those of the brethren that St Paul must not go to 
Jerusalem, and the prophecy of St Paul himself that 
his children in Asia would see his face again no more 
(vide infra); while in all the long speeches of the last 
chapters he, with disconcerting reticence, leaves it 
absolutely indefinite whether the transference of the 
trial from Cesarea to Rome will lead to condemnation, 
nor in the slightest incident of his narrative does he 
betray the final outcome! Is such behaviour on the 
part of our author intelligible? is it, indeed, intelligible 
on the part of any historian? Have those who assign 
the book to the end of the century clearly realised 
these difficulties, and do they think that they are really 
removed by any one of the six artificial expedients 
mentioned above? Besides the natural solution that 
the trial was already undecided when St Luke wrote, 
I regard, im abstracto, only one other as possible, namely, 
that the writer not only wished to pass as an eye- 
witness but also to give the impression that he was 
writing during St Paul’s life and while the trial was 
‘still proceeding. But this “seventh” way of escape is 
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blocked ; for the amateurish attempts which have been 
again made lately to prove that the “we” of the Acts 
is a forgery by appealing to the analogy of certain 
falsified “we”-accounts cannot be taken seriously, 
and are not worthy of formal refutation. We are 
accordingly left with the result: that the concluding | 
verses of the Acts of the Apostles, taken in conjunction — 
with the absence of any reference in the book to the result 
of the trial of St Paul and to his martyrdom, make it in 
the highest degree probable that the work was written at 
a time when St Paul's trial in Rome had not yet come to 
an end. 


2. Furruer Necative Inpications 1x Favour or 
AN Earty Date ror THE Acts 


Not only is the slightest reference to the outcome of 
the trial of St Paul absent from the book, but not even 
a trace is to be discovered of the rebellion of the Jews 
in the seventh decade of the century, of the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the Temple, of Nero’s persecution of 
. the Christians, and of other important events that oc- 
curred in the seventh decade of the first century.1 We 
must, moreover, combine this negative testimony to an 
early date with the positive indication that the Jews 
never appear in this book as the oppressed and perse- 
cuted, but rather as the beati possidentes and the 
persecutors, How remarkable that a vivacious writer 
like St Luke, and one so fond of giving prophecies of 
events, should remain so “objective” as to betray 


1 Maurenbrecher rightly lays great stress on this point, loc, cit., 
p. 23. 
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nothing of what happened in 70 a.p. and the years 
immediately preceding! Nay, more, at the conclusion 
of his book he feels called upon to proclaim in the most 
solemn form the prophecy of judgment upon the Jewish 
nation; and yet he does this simply in the words of 
Isaiah, which speak of the hardening of the heart of the 
nation ; there is not one hint of the fact that the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem has come as a punishment upon the 
nation! No wonder that notable exegetes and historians 
have had recourse to the hypothesis of definite political 
motive on the part of St Luke: everything in the 
early history of the Christian Church must be made to 
look as gentle and innocent as possible, neither the 
Roman State nor Judaism must be shocked, and so 
forth, in order that the innocency and harmlessness of 
the Church might appear in clear light. We must, in 
fact, fall back upon such an unworthy hypothesis as 
this if it is supposed that St Luke wrote after. 70 a.p. 
and yet did not use his later experience to illuminate 
the earlier history of the Church. But in reality such an 
hypothesis has nothing in its favour except the difficulty 
which has been artificially created by bringing the book 
down to a later date. St Luke’s absolute silence con- 
cerning everything that happened between the years 64 
and 70 a.p. is a strong argument for the hypothesis 
that his book was written before the year 64 a.p. 

A further negative indication makes its appearance 
in the fact that no use is made of the Pauline epistles, 
a fact that suggests that the date of the Acts should be 
set as early as possible. It is true that P. W. Schmidt 
(Joc, cit., p, 35), on the authority of Holtzmann, wishes to 
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revive the hypothesis that dependence upon these epistles 
can be traced in a few passages of the Acts (also Clemen, 
loc. cit., pp. 782 f.; yet he is not quite sure), but in no 
instance is the evidence sufficient. In iii. 25 it is 
supposed that use is made of Gal. iii. 8; but of all 
St Paul’s epistles that to the Galatians is most foreign 
to the thought of St Luke, and the coincidence here 
does not extend beyond the common quotation of 
Gen. xii. 3. It is the same with v. 30 (Gal. iii. 13) and 
x. 84 (Rom. ii. 11); the only real coincidence is in the 
quotations Deut. x. 17 and xxi. 23. It is more worthy 
of note that in Acts ix. 21, as in Gal. i. 13, 23, the 
verb zropQeiy is used to describe St Paul’s earlier 
activity as a persecutor; but apart from the fact that 
the word is not rare, one is justified in concluding from 
these passages that 6 di&éxwy more and 6 7opOyoas in the 
mouth of St Paul and of Greek-speaking Jewish 
Christians had become almost technical expressions for 
the Paul that once was. How often may St Luke have 
heard them from the lips of St Paul himself! Acts ix. 
24 f. and 2 Cor. xi. 32 f., except for the words reixos 
and yadagev, simply coincide in the event they record, 
so that there is no need to assume literary dependence 
here, especially as there are by no means slight differ- 
ences in detail between the two passages. The epistles 
contain many passages parallel in subject matter to 
Acts x. 43 (dg¢ecw dpaptidv AaBetv dia TOD dvdmaros 
avTov mavra Tov TicTEVOYTA els avTOv), but we are not 
thereby justified in concluding that this passage is 
dependent upon any particular passage of the epistles ; 
and the less so, seeing that the expression is not strictly 
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Pauline in conception (dia Tov ovduatos avTov). Acts 
xiii. 33 f. is parallel in subject matter to Rom. i. 4 and 
vi. 9; this likeness, however, like the whole discourse 
of which the passage forms part (see Weiss on the 
passage), must be ascribed to the writer’s general recol- 
lection of actual Pauline discourses—it is not due to 
dependence upon any particular passage of the epistles. 
How it can be said that Acts xv. 24, 41 and xx. 31 
thoroughly establish dependence upon St Paul’s writings 
is more than I can see. As for the speech at Miletus— 
the very point which is characteristic of that speech is 
that it bears a strongly Pauline stamp, and yet nowhere 
suggests dependence in detail. Weare thus left with 
the result that it cannot be proved that the author of 
the Acts has made any use either of any particular 
epistle, or of the collected epistles of St Paul—a result 
of no slight importance for the chronological problem. 
Schmidt, however, after speaking of only a few instances 
in the Acts of recollection of the epistles of St Paul, 
proceeds: “‘ We must thus suppose a time at which a 
Gentile-Christian author of some importance could 
write about the Apostolic times so as to make it evident 
that the epistles of St Paul no longer work as a trans- 
forming leaven in his own soul and in his spiritual 
environment.” I really wonder whether Schmidt will 
find a single scholar to follow him in this critical sally. 
He himself excepts the first epistle of St Clement, and 
maintains that the epistle of Barnabas falls into a later 
period when the situation had again changed and St 
Paul’s writings had come into power again. But are 
not Ignatius and Polycarp very decidedly dependent 
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upon St Paul, and “St John” no less, to say nothing 
of the Gnostics ? 


3. THe Importance oF THE Passace Acts xx. 25 
(xx. 38) IN DETERMINING THE Dare oF THE Book 


In this passage either St Luke puts into St Paul’s 
mouth, or St Paul really uttered, a prophecy that his 
Asiatic friends would see his face no more. If the 
second imprisonment of the Apostle is regarded as 
unhistorical, then this prophecy is of no consequence in 
determining the date of the Acts. If, however, the 
second imprisonment is regarded as historical—and this 
is the well-established opinion of myself and of many 
other scholars—then this prophecy is refuted by the 
facts ;1 for, according to 2 Tim. iv., St Paul came once 
again to Asia. Under such circumstances, seeing that 
the further course of St Paul’s life contradicted the 
prophecy, it cannot be imagined that St Luke would 
have reported the prophecy or would have placed it 
in the mouth of St Paul. Hence, on the assumption 
that the Apostle was released from his first captivity, 
the passage Acts xx. 25 affords strong testimony that 
St Luke wrote previously to that release. 


4, PosrrivE Evipence ror AN Earty Date 
DRAWN FROM ‘TERMINOLOGY 


To these negative indications of a very early date 
for the Acts we now add a series of positive in- 
1 Zahn’s interpretation of Acts xx. 25 (Hinl., Bd. I., S. 448), and 


the way in which he attempts to escape from our conclusion here, are to 
me quite incomprehensible, 
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dications which hitherto have not received sufficient 
attention. 
(a) "Incots, 6 Kupios, 0 Xpioros 

The important point which we are now about to 
discuss has been already touched upon in my Acts of 
the Apostles, p. 295, but it deserves the most careful 
attention, and ought therefore to be discussed here in 
full detail. The names used for our Lord in the Acts 
are “Jesus” and “the Lord”; on the other hand, the 
use of the word “Christ” is quite characteristic: to 
St Luke “ Christ” is not a proper name like “ Jesus”; he 
still feels to the full that it means “the Messiah,” and in 
this his attitude of mind is even more primitive than 
St Paul's. 

In the first place, we are surprised to find how rarely 
Xpicros occurs in the Acts. In all it occurs only 
25 times. Bruder’s Concordance, indeed, gives 84 
occurrences, but 9 of these are to be rejected (vide 
the critical editions); they, however, show that the 
copyists missed the name “Christ” and were zealous in 
smuggling it into the book. Compare with the 25 
passages where “Christ” occurs the threefold number 
of passages where “ Jesus ” is found. Coming to details, 
the occurrences of “Christ” are of the following 
character: “Jesus Christ” is found 11 times and 
“Christ ” by itself only 14 times. Of the 11 occurrences 
7 are of the nature of a formula, for they run: 76 ovoma 

? Again, the ‘‘ we ”-sections and the remaining parts of the book are 
simply identical in this respect, which is a point of great importance. 


“Christ” is not found in the ‘‘ we”-sections; but in xvi, 15 KUptos = 
"Ingots, and in xxi. 13 we read: rd dvoua Tod kuplov *Inaod. 
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"Inco Xpicrov,! hence “ Jesus Christ” was familiar to 
St Luke only in formal combination, for among the 
4 remaining occurrences 2 (xi. 17; xxviii. 31) are also 
formal in character, seeing that they are combined with 
kuptos. Only in ix. 34 and x. 36 do we find “Jesus 
Christ” without “dvoua” and without “6 kvpios”3 
the former occurrence, however, is in my opinion to be 
rejected on the authority of A B* EH LP 61. al. pler., 
patres Greci, so that only x. 36 is left. But in the 14 
passages where 6 Xpiards stands alone it everywhere 
means the Messiah, and never has the signification of a 
proper name.2 Among these passages 5 are most 
instructive, where “Jesus” is found together with 
“Christ,” but in peculiarly loose connection : 


iii. 20: amoareiAy TOV TpoKexXElpiauevoy Uuiv Xpiorov, 
*Incouy. 
A fal 
v. 42: evayyerrouevoe Tov Xpiorov, Iycoiv. 
ee ef a UA > e , ey) ~ ee > A 
Xvil. 3: OTL oVTOS eat O Xpicros, 0 'Incovs, dv eyw 
KATAYYEAAW UMiv. 
eee , a ’ , > \ 
xviii. 5: dtauaptupouevos Tois "lovdaiors eivar Tov 
Xpiorov Incovy (vide ix. 22). 
XViii. 28: éaiderxvus eivar Tov Xpiorov Inoowvr. 


St Luke accordingly only uses the expression “ Jesus 
Christ” (with the exception of one passage) im two 
formal combinations ; he himself calls our Lord “ Jesus” 
and “the Lord.” If he describes him as “Christ” he 
counts upon his readers knowing what this official title 

1 ii, 88; iii. 6; iv. 10; viii. 12; x. 48; xv. 26; xvi. 18, 

2 ii, 81, 86; iii. 18, 20; iv. 26; v. 42; viii. 5; ix. 22; xvii. 3 (d7s) ; 
XViii, 5, 28; xxiv. 24 (’Incody is not genuine) ; xxvi. 23. 
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means; for he postulates it as an official title. This 
is an attitude which, as has been said, St Paul no longer 
adopts nor any Gentile Christian after him. It is 
primitive, it presupposes a circle of readers which was 
still in connection with Judaism; or, rather, it 
characterises an author who had not yet been forced, in 
the interest of the majority of his readers, to take the 
fateful step of treating “Christ” as a proper name.’ 


(6) ‘O ais Qeov 


In the four gospels, in the epistles of the New 
Testament, and in the Apocalypse, except in the quota- 
tion from Isaiah (xlii. 1) in St Matt. xii. 18, our 
Lord is never called 6 zais Qcow,” but always * the Son” ; 
however, in Acts iii. 18, 26; iv. 27, 30 he is called 
6 ais Ocov.? This is extremely primitive; for it is only 
found elsewhere in the primitive prayers of the first 
epistle of St Clement, of the Didache, and of the Mart. 
Polycarpi.t Where it occurs in later literature it is de- 
pendent upon this tradition. Therefore, just as St Luke 


1 Vide B. Weiss, Bibl. Theologie® (1895), 8. 576f. ‘Incods Xpiotds 
almost always occurs only where the name is mentioned in solemn 
form. . . . The name 6 Xpioréds also in the later parts of the Acts has 
only appellative significance.” 

2 St Luke ii. 43 does not belong here; in St Luke i, 69 David is 
called 6 mais Ocod. 

3 David is so called in Acts iv. 25. The four passages belong ex- 
clusively to the Jerusalem Cesarean source which I have defined in my 
Acts of the Apostles ; this, however, is not of much consequence here, 
The important point for us is that St Luke has not corrected the 
expression. 


‘In Barn, vi. 1, ix, 2 it occurs in quotations from the Old 
Testament. 
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is more primitive than St Paul in his use of “6 Xpicrds,” 
so also is it here: with him “6 Xpicrds” has not yet 
become a proper name for our Lord, and the Messianic 
title “6 mais Oeod” has not yet dropped out of fashion. 
The Christology of St Luke (vide sub (a) and (d)) 
shows that this is not a mere relic of old days. 


(c) ‘O povoyerns and 6 td.os 
It is well known that 6 movoyevys vidos gradually 
became a technical term for our Lord in the primitive 
Church (see, for example, the Apostles’ Creed). The 
title is only beginning its history in St John who is 
the only writer of the New Testament to use it (vide 
St John i. 14, 18; iii, 16, 18). In place of 6 novoyerns 
St Paul has in one passage (Rom. viii. 32) 6 iSd1og vids; 
and the only other passage in the New Testament where 
this rare designation is found is Acts xx. 28 (6 Oeds 
TEPLETOLNTATO THY EKKANTLaY AUTO Ota TOU aiuaTos TOU 
idiov, scl. viov). This antique 6 td:os, which practically 
coincides with 6 ayamyros, and like 6 zais is of 

Messianic significance, soon fell out of use. 


(d) Remarks upon the Christology of the 
Acts of the Apostles 
The prophesied coming of the Messiah is not fulfilled 
im the earthly life of Jesus; He has yet to come, Jesus 
was indeed declared Messiah by the Resurrection, but even 
this had not made Him the actual Messiah for this lower 
world (though He rules in and from Heaven). Only 
by a new second appearance in glory upon earth will 
Jesus become the actual (glorified) Messiah for His people. 
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Nowhere in early Christian literature do these articles of 
the belief of the earliest Christians receive such clear 
attestation as in the Acts of the Apostles. During his 
earthly life Jesus was not yet the Messiah, but the dvijp 
amodederyuévos ard Tod Ocod Suvauer Kat Tépact Kal 
onuetots (ii. 22), or He “whom God has anointed with 
the Holy Ghost and with power (the prophet like unto 
Moses, iii. 22), who went about doing good and healing 
all that were oppressed of the devil; for God was with 
Him” (x. 38). By raising Him from the dead, God 
had given dd€a (iii. 13 f.) to His rats "Inoods, the Holy 
and Just One, the Holy zais whom He had anointed 
(iv. 27); He had made Him both Lord and Messiah 
(iii. 36). But still the Messianic times have not yet 
arrived upon earth; there is only the certainty that the 
times of refreshing and of fulfilment of prophecy will 
come through the sending of Jesus who is already 
Messiah designate (iii. 20 f.: Saws dv 2Owow Katpot 
avawiews amd Tod Kupiov Kat amooreiAy Tov TpoKe- 
Xetpiamévoy vuiv Xpiordv Inooov, bv Set oUpavov jev 
dé£arba: axpi Xpovwy arokatacrdcews mwavrwv). That 
the Resurrection signified the appointment to the 
Messiahship appears also in a discourse of St Paul 
(xiii. 33), where the words, “Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten Thee,” are interpreted of the Resur- 
rection.’ Not a trace of the so-called higher Christology, 
as St Paul proclaimed it, is to be found in the Acts of the 
Apostles (or in the gospel of St Luke) The anointed 


‘ God is only once called ‘the Father” of Jesus (ii, 33), and that 
only as father of the risen Jesus, 
2 Of. Weiss, loc, cit., S. 180 ff. 576. 
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Servant of God, who by the Resurrection has attained 
to the throne of the Universe, has become what He is 
through God who had raised Him up (xiii. 23); but 
He has not yet ascended the throne of David—this will 
not be until His second advent. 

It is a perfect mystery to me how men like Overbeck 
and now again P. W. Schmidt can set the Acts of the 
Apostles in a line with the works of Justin Martyr! 
St Luke’s Christology simply cries out in protest against 
such procedure; nor is the case different with other 
characteristics of this writer. Rather we must say that 
St Luke, in spite of his acquaintance with St Paul, remains 
far behind the Apostle in his doctrine concerning Christ, 
and in complete independence holds fast to a Christ- 
ology which is absolutely primitive. The same, however, 
can also be asserted of his conception of the death of 
Christ. It is true that St Luke connected this death 
with the forgiveness of sins (iii. 18 f.), but here he had 
in no sense attained to the heights of Pauline doctrine. 
In one passage only (xx. 28, St Paul’s discourse at 
Miletus) does the death of the Son appear as the 
necessary means by which God had purchased His 
Church ; here, however, St Luke doubtless gives one of 
those reminiscences of the actual teaching of St Paul in 
which this discourse is so rich. The situation which 
thus presents itself to us demands that we set the date 
of the Acts as early as possible; for it is quite im- 
probable that ten to twenty years after the death of 
St Paul a Christology such as that of St Luke could have 
been maintained in the Church so far as it stood under 
the influence of St Paul; we need only compare the 
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Christology of the Pastoral Epistles, of the First Epistle 
of Clement, of the Apocalypse, of the Fourth Gospel, 
and of Ignatius. 


(e) Oc Xpyoriavol, of pabyrat 


St Luke in a well-known passage informs us that the 
name “of Xpyoriavor” first arose in Antioch (xi. 26). 
By the way in which he expresses himself we are assured 
that the name was not chosen by the believers in Jesus 
themselves, but was attached to them from outside 
(see also xxvi. 28). Hence St Luke himself never uses 
the name; he evidently considered it as a designation 
which it was best not to use, here agreeing with St 
Paul, who was of the same opinion. But from the first 
epistle of St Peter we find that the name had already 
come into general use among believers themselves, 
certainly in the Asiatic provinces. We must therefore 
regard it as improbable that St Luke could have 
written during the eighth or ninth decade of the first 
century and yet have been so averse, as he shows him- 
self, to the use of the term Xpyortiavol. However, we 
cannot deduce from this a conclusive proof that he 
could not have written later than the beginning of the 
seventh decade. But there is more weight in his use of 
ot waQyrai to describe Christians; for this name has 


1 Doubts as to the trustworthiness of this notice are now out of 
fashion. Xpnoriavol (vide Blass) is the original spelling, and in this 
form it was intended as a term of contempt: the believers in Jesus are 
the followers of an obscure Xpnordés. A parallel instance is the oldest 
Jewish name for Christians, ‘‘ Nagwpato.,” of which the Acts (xxiv. 5) 
again is the first to tell us ; vide my Misstonsgeschich., 12, 8. 386 ff., and 
Zahn in his Komment. zu Matth., S. 114 ff. 
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already disappeared from the vocabulary of St Paul; the 
Apostle, on the ground of his Christology, must have 
regarded it as unsuitable. It is only from the Acts of 
the Apostles’ that we learn that the name “disciples” 
—a name that since the Resurrection was no longer 
suitable—still continued to be used as a designation 
among Christians, especially those of Palestine. That 
St Luke himself used it as the customary name is a 
proof of the high antiquity of his work, and may with- 
out doubt be included among the arguments for a 
very early date.” 


(f) SH éxxAnoia 


The slight interest which St Luke displays in every- 
thing “ecclesiastical” has been rightly emphasised by 
Wellhausen (Kinl., 8. '72). He is an individualist who 
knows and values friends, brethren, fellow-disciples, but 
allows matters relating to ecclesiastical organisation and 
to the community as a Church to fall into the back- 
ground. Here, again, he is sharply distinguished from 
St Paul. It is true that ék«Ayoia is found 23 times 
in the Acts (mainly of the Palestinian communities) ; 
yet it is not the peculiar and regular name for Christians ; 
the name éxxAyoia is used by St Luke for a community 
either Jewish or Gentile (vii. 38; xix. 32, 39, 41). The 
passage where the Church makes its appearance in its 


1 Acts vi., ix., xi, xiii—xvi., xvili., xxi. The ‘‘ we’’-sections here 
again agree with the remaining parts of the Acts, 

2 On the other hand, St Paul, in his constant use of of dyior as a 
designation for Christians, appears to be more primitive than St Luke ; 
of &yio1 is very rare in St Luke: yet see ix, 13, 32, 41; xxvi, 10. 
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fullest significance (xx. 28) is an evident reminiscence 
of actual Pauline teaching (vide supra). This attitude 
of St Luke in regard to the term éxxAyoia and the thing 
signified is the harder to comprehend the later one sets 
the date of the book. 


(g) ‘O Aads Tov Oeod 


Here we make the astounding discovery that in 
regard to the use of 6 Aads St Luke has kept entirely 
to the Jewish usage (the usage of the LXX.),! i.e. 6 Aads 
with him means the Jewish nation; he never uses the 
word for the Christians. ‘O ads is contrasted with 
Ta én (xxvi. 17,23; iv. 27). With St Paul it is the 
same, yet he does write, Rom. ix. 25: cadéow Tov ov 
Nady wov Aadv wov. No such passage is to be found in 
St Luke. We need not draw special attention to the 
tremendous gulf which here separates St Luke not only 
from Barnabas and Justin but even from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and the First Epistle of St Peter. Accord- 
ing to St Luke there is no new “ People” which takes 
the place of the old; the Jewish nation still remains the 
People, to the believing section of which the Gentiles 
are added. Here, again, we may say that this attitude 
is not intelligible in a Gentile Christian after 70 a.p. 


(h) ‘H wapotkia, raporkot 
From the First Epistle of St Clement, the First Epistle 
of St Peter (i. 17; ii. 11),? and the literature of the 


1 Vide my Acts of the Apostles, pp. 50 f., where more details are 
given ; also vide supra, p. 67. 


2 Eph. ii, 19 does not belong here. 
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succeeding period, we learn that rapo:xia and rapoikor 
were at that time technical terms for Christians and the 
Christian community in their relation to the world. 
These terms, as applied to Christians, are not yet known 
to the Acts and to St Paul; in the Acts they are indeed 
found, but simply to describe the relations of the ancient 
Jewish nation when in a foreign land (Acts vii. 6, 29; 
xiii. 17). Accordingly, from this point of view also, the 
Acts must be associated with the Pauline epistles and 
not with the post-apostolic literature. 


(2) Sunday and the Jewish Feasts 


We know that already at the time of St Paul 
Sunday was a special day for Christians. By the end 
of the first century it had received the name “the 
Lord’s Day,” as we see from Rev. i. 10 (cf also the 
Didache). St Paul, however, still calls it “la 
caBBarov” (1 Cor. xvi. 2). This name, to which, as it 
were, the Jewish egg-shell still adheres, could not have 
lasted long ; for when Gentile Christians became more 
numerous and more independent, it must have died 
out as unintelligible, or at least as unworthy. How- 
ever, we still find it in Acts xx. 7: & Ty mia Tov 
cabGarwv (cf. St Luke xxiv. 1). Again we find the 
Acts associated with St Paul in contrast to the 
later literature. 

We must further draw attention to the fact that St 
Lukethe GentileChristian, writing for Gentile Christians, 
in fixing dates makes use of the Jewish calendar, that 
he refers to Jewish religious customs, and that he pre- 
supposes that his readers are conversant with ae these 
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things.| This strange fact admits of no other plain 
and obvious explanation than that St Luke wrote at a 
time when the great majority of Gentile Christians con- 
sisted of those who had previously been in more or 
less close touch with the Synagogue. This time must 
naturally have been the time of the beginning of the 
mission ; at a later period St Luke’s treatment of such 
matters would have been no longer explicable. Here 
again we are directed to a time contemporaneous with 
St Paul and not to the post-Pauline epoch. 


5. Tue Opsections To aN Earty Darter For THE 
Acts oF THE AposTLEs (ConcLusIoNn) 


In my Chronologie der altchrist. Lit., 1 (1897), S. 246 ff., 
718, and in my Acts of the Apostles, pp. 290 ff., I have 
already reduced the arguments against an early date for 
the Acts—assuming St Luke’s authorship—to two, 
namely, (1) that the gospel of St Luke seems to have 
been composed after the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
(2) that it is difficult to explain the legends concerning 
the appearances of the Risen Christ and concerning the 
Ascension on the assumption that they arose before 
the destruction of Jerusalem.” None of the other argu- 


1 T have collected and discussed the material upon which these 
statements are based in my Acts of the Apostles, pp. 19 ff. Numerous 
passages come under consideration (i. 12; ii, 1; xii. 8, 4; xx. 6, 7, 16; 
xxi, 23,27; xxvii.9). Thethree last passages are especially important. 

2 In spite of the support of Keim, Overbeck, Renan, Holtzmann, 
Hausrath, Krenkel, Clemen, Schmiedel, Wendt, and others, I have 
not noticed the argument that the author of the Acts had read 
Josephus; for this point has been settled thirty-four years ago by 
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ments have any weight. The date of the gospel will 
be investigated afresh in the next section; and the 
question concerning the nature and speed of legendary 
evolution, in so far as it admits of an answer, will be 
dealt with in the concluding chapter. Let us, however, 
at once say that a question like this, though it may 
well aggravate our difficulties and render us cautious in 
coming to a definite decision in chronological problems, 


Schiirer (Theol. Lit, Ztg., 1876, No, 15; also cf. Wellhausen ; Plummer, 
St Luke, pp. xix. s. ; Jiilicher, Hini,,°S. 897; Zahn, Hinl., ii., S. 401 
f., 434 ff. ; Nosgen, Stud, wu. Krit., 1879, S. 521 ff.). Schiirer sums up as 
follows: Either St Luke had not read Josephus, or, if he had read him, 
he had forgotten what he had read. Schiirer here exactly hits the 
mark, The hypothesis that the Acts depends upon Josephus is bound up 
with the assumption of the ordinary critic that the author derived 
none of his information from his own knowledge or from oral 
tradition, but had gleaned it all from literary sources, mainly those 
which we still possess. If this assumption falls to the ground, and if 
one allows him even only a small measure of historical knowledge 
acquired with more or less trouble, then this question whether he had 
read Josephus does not come up for consideration ; for the number of 
their points of contact im historicis is very small, while the number of 
divergencies is great, and in some statements St Luke is the more 
trustworthy. Krenkel has simply lost himself in baseless theory in 
his attempt to make the author of the Acts in style and vocabulary a 
plagiarist of Josephus. The real relationship between the two 
writers can be learned even from Wendt, who counts only one co- 
incidence as at all certain, and freely acknowledges that it is a 
questionable practice to base an hypothesis of dependence upon a 
single instance (Acts v. 36 f.—which has been fully elucidated by 
Schiirer), though he does believe in the dependence of St Luke: ‘‘I 
see no definite reason why the author of the Acts should not have been 
acquainted with Josephus’ Antiquities.” As if it were necessary to 
produce such a reason! As if the burden of proof did not rest upon 
those who assert dependence! It is now pretty generally recognised 
that no chronological argument can be based upon Acts viii, 25 (atrn 


éotly epnuos). 
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can never be of decisive weight either one way or the 
other, since we can establish no general rules governing 
the speed and the character of legendary accretion. 
This means that the Acts of the Apostles taken by itself 
requires of us that we set its composition before the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the death of St Paul. We 
thus arrive at a fixed terminus ad quem for the dating of 
the synoptic gospels, at least for St Mark and St Luke ; 
herein lies the chief significance of our calculation of the 
date of the Acts—provided always that the gospels 
themselves do not afford evidence so strongly opposed 
to our calculation that in spite of all it must be 
acknowledged to be mistaken. 


6. Tue Dare or THE GosPEL oF St Luxe 


If the Acts of the Apostles had been the only work 
of its author that we possessed—if, that is, the gospel 
had not also come down to us—the verdict concerning 
his acquaintance with the Gospel history would pro- 
bably have run somewhat as follows :—This man knew 
practically nothing more of the Gospel history than 
what he learned through Christological dogma; at all 
events, he stood quite outside the stream of synoptic 
tradition, for the only saying of our Lord that he records 
is not to be found in the synoptic gospels; the few 
instances in which he coincides with this tradition need 
not by any means have been derived from this tradition ; 
on the whole, the Acts of the Apostles is a proof that 
the memory of Jesus, the actual person, apart from the 
Christological doctrines that had gathered round Him, 
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was at that time almost entirely extinct; indeed, the 
book suggests the question: Did Jesus really live at 
all? for, if in an historical account of the thirty years 
immediately succeeding His death so little is said of 
Him beyond what belongs to the sphere of dogma, it 
is no longer easy to imagine that Jesus really existed ; 
adherents, who call themselves “disciples” of a Man 
whose words and teaching they scarcely ever summon 
to their recollection, stand under the suspicion that 
He whom they follow is no leader of flesh and blood, 
but simply a phantom creation of dogma. So people 
would have probably judged; for they now say much 
the same in the case of St Paul. Fortunately, the 
author of the Acts has also written a “gospel,” and 
accordingly the whole of this train of argument is 
upset. Unfortunately, we possess no “gospel” from 
the hand of St Paul; but no one can be sure that, if he 
had written one, it would have been poorer in subject 
matter than that of St Luke! 

The critics of our days (even B. Weiss) are practically 
unanimous in assigning this first work of St Luke, his 
gospel, to the time after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The majority of them do not even think that they are 
in these days called upon to take any special trouble to 
prove this point. Zahn forms an exception, seeing 
that in his Kinleitung, 8S. 439. ff, 377, he tries to 
demonstrate at length the necessity of such a date. 
There is, of course, not much force in the general con- 
sideration that, before the arrival of the judgment 
which our Lord prophesied should come upon Jerusalem, 
it would not have been easy for a Christian “to conceive 
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of the history of Christianity as an evolution which 
had now reached a certain consummation,” for St Luke 
knew nothing of a “consummation of an evolution” 
which had now been reached, neither does he anywhere 
suggest anything of the kind. For him there is no 
other consummation than the return of our Lord to 
judge the world; and the present time is “the times 
of the Gentiles.” The fact that St Paul has been 
brought to Rome does not complete a chapter in 
actual history, but only in the carrying out of the 
literary plan which St Luke had sketched out for him- 
self. In this the fate of Jerusalem comes neither 
directly nor indirectly into consideration. 

Zahn maintains two theses: (1) He allows that the 
passages peculiar to St Luke xix. 11-27 [verse 27 is 
alone to the point]; xix. 41-44; xx. 18; and xxiii. 
27-31 were conceived and composed before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; that they are indeed “drawn from 
the treasure-chamber of tradition,” and are thus genuine ; 
but he asserts that the fact that St Luke produces 
them necessarily shows that Jerusalem had in the mean- 
time been destroyed. 

(2) He declares that the passage xxi. 20-24, which 
has been substituted for the passage concerning the 
Abomination of Desolation in St Matthew and St Mark, 
must have been conceived after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, either by St Luke himself or more probably 
by the Christian community. 

Zahn has not mentioned other arguments, nor do I 
find that any other critic has brought forward any 
others worthy of notice. Other arguments of all kinds 
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are indeed advanced, but they are all based either upon 
the fact that the words of our Lord have suffered 
subsequent modification in accordance with the actual 
experiences of His Church (though it is impossible to 
discover the date of these alterations), or upon special 
interpretations of words of our Lord and incidents 
recorded by St Luke—interpretations which are entirely 
beyond our conirol. 

As for the two arguments advanced by Zahn, he him- 
self has deprived the first of real force; for if these 
sayings form good and genuine tradition, it naturally 
cannot ever be proved that they could not have become 
public until after the destruction of Jerusalem. But 
even if they are not altogether genuine tradition—as 
seems to me very probable—I do not see why they 
necessarily presuppose the accomplishment of the judg- 
ment upon Jerusalem. They assume absolutely nothing 
more than that a fearful judgment will certainly come, 
neither do they contain details of a kind that in any way 
awakens suspicion. Wellhausen (on xix. 41 f.), indeed, 
says that the deep sorrow of our Lord over the fall of 
the city presupposes that the city had already fallen; 
but we must remember that St Luke is inclined to be 
pathetic, and is fond of introducing strong expressions 
of feeling, so that with a writer of this kind one may 
not conclude that for him the scene has really changed 
from before to after the catastrophe. 

Accordingly there remains only the argument from 
xxi. 20-24.! Zahn here argues as follows: In this 


1 “But when ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know 
that her desolation is at hand ; then let them that are in Judea flee to 
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passage St Luke has deleted the polluting “ Abomina- 
tion of Desolation” (vide St Mark and St Matthew), and 
has replaced it by a prophecy of quite different content. 
This is only partly explicable from the consideration 
that Theophilus was not conversant with the ideas 
necessary for the understanding of this prophecy ; for 
St Luke has not simply omitted it, but has replaced it 
by something quite different. It is indeed possible that 
the words that have been substituted were also spoken 
by our Lord; but if it is true that our Lord in this 
situation could have spoken only either as St Matthew 
or only as St Luke records, while St Luke gives a more 
circumstantial and complete form to the prophecy con- 
cerning the destruction of Jerusalem, it follows that 
“there cannot be much doubt that the reason of this 
was that the actual destruction of Jerusalem had 
intervened.” 

No one will find this line of argument convincing, 
seeing that here again (vide supra) Zahn admits that 
St Luke allows our Lord to say nothing that He could 
not have said. The most that can be alleged is that it 


the mountains ; and let them that are in the midst of her depart out, 
and let not them that are in the country enter therein, For these are 
days of vengeance, that all things which are written may be fulfilled, 
Woe unto them that are with child, and to them that give suck in 
those days! for there shall be great distress upon the land and wrath 
unto this people. And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and 
shall be led captive into all the nations ; and Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” It 
is often treated as a matter of chronological importance that St Luke 
has omitted the words 6 dvayivéaKwy voeirw (St Mark xiii. 14; St Matt, 


xxiv. 15). But this omission was necessary, seeing that he had omitted 
‘‘the Abomination of Desolation.” 
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is possible to suspect that St Luke, because he refers to 
the destruction of Jerusalem more frequently and with 
greater emphasis than the other evangelists, may there- 
fore have written after the catastrophe. 

Wellhausen thinks that here a vatiniciwm post eventum 
can be conclusively proved. “In St Luke we hear nothing 
of the mysterious Abomination of Desolation, spoken 
of in Daniel, as the beginning of the great revolution | 
in conjunction with the ‘Son of Man’ as its conclusion” | 
[Yet in verse 27 the coming of the Son of Man is 
announced in this connection !]. “He substitutes a plain 
and simple prophecy of the desolation of Jerusalem” 
[but the desolation of Jerusalem appears also in Rev. xi., 
a prophecy which certainly falls before the year 
70 a.v.|. “The tribulation of the Jews does not end 
with their deliverance by the Son of Man, but with their 
destruction” [ Destruction” is not the right term, 
neither is it the final end; the Jews are to be partly 
led into slavery ; but when the times of the Gentiles are 
fulfilled, it will again be otherwise ; vide Acts iii. 20 f.] 
“Tt is not till after their destruction that the Son of 
Man intervenes against the Gentiles when the time of 
these also is fulfilled. Accordingly, the Parousia does 
not coincide with the destruction of Jerusalem; this 
catastrophe does not form the end, nor can it do so 
any longer, because it already belongs to the past” 
[Wellhausen reckons with St Luke more strictly, and 
separates periods of time more distinctly than such a 
prophecy allows: the times of the Gentiles are already 
in progress; in the destruction of Jerusalem they come 
to their climax and approach their close; St Luke does 
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not say how long the time of the triumph of the world- 
power and the slavery of the Jews lasts; but, as the 
parallel passages in the other gospels teach us, he could 
only have thought of weeks or months; then comes 
the Son of Man, verse 27; hence the Parousia still coin- 
cides with the catastrophe of Jerusalem ; for the short 
intervening time serves only for the working out of 
this catastrophe, which would be no catastrophe at 
all if it had not a short time in which to manifest its 
terrors; there is accordingly nothing that suggests that 
it must already belong to the past]. “Hence the 
catastrophe is also described by St Luke in clearer and 
more direct and appropriate language than by St Mark 
and St Matthew. He has brought the prophecy ‘ up to 
date,’ now that the original term of its fulfilment had 
run out and it had been shown that the destruction of 
the holy city had brought neither the End nor the 
coming of Messiah. . .. In verse 24 actual history 
peeps out most clearly; here things are noticed which 
happen as further results of the destruction of the city. 
From the concluding sentence, which depends upon 
Ezek. xxx. 3, it follows that the rest of the passage 
xxi, 25 ff. is concerned with the Gentiles” [It is true 
that St Luke does introduce a few details that are not 
found in St Matthew and St Mark, but they are quite 
general and insignificant and correspond to well-known 
utterances of the prophets: there was thus no need of 
prophetic nor of any other kind of wisdom to make 
our Lord foretell such things; nor can it be said that in 
distinction from St Matthew and St Mark the prophecy 
is brought “up to date”; even in verse 24 nothing 
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appears which could not have been written in any 
Jewish eschatological work of the years 30-50 a.p.]. 
“ The section xxi. 25-28 is separated by a considerable 
period of time from xxi. 20-24, and no longer refers to 
the past, but to the actual future” [There is nothing 
that points to such a break here, rather the discourse 
proceeds quite simply and smoothly: cat ‘IepovcaAnu 
error TaTouuen UTO eOvay, Axpt oO TAnpwOGoW KaLpot 
éOvav, kal écovTar onueia év HAlw Kal ceAjvy K.TA., the 
times of the Gentiles are fulfilled in the coming of the 
Judgment and in the short period of terror wherein the 
Judgment is consummated upon Jerusalem]. 

I have given in parenthesis my refutation of Well- 
hausen’s exegesis of xxi. 20-24. There is nothing in 
these verses that compels us to assume, or even suggests 
to us, that the destruction of Jerusalem had already 
happened. Everything is much better explained on the | 
hypothesis that St Luke had omitted the “ Abomination 
of Desolation” because he naturally thought that it 
would not be intelligible to his readers, and that he had 
replaced it by a prophecy of the destruction of the city. 
The fact that in the substituted passage he did not make 
use of more significant details than those which also 
appear in St Matthew and St Mark proves that he had 
not more accurate knowledge than they ; and he had not 
more accurate knowledge than they, because he could not 
have it—the event prophesied had not yet come to 
pass. It is no sign of new prophetic wisdom to foretell 
that the city would be encompassed with soldiers, and 
that this would be the sign of the pre-ordained desola- 
tion, any more than to give the information that a war 
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will bring distress upon the land, and that in a war 
many will fall by the sword and that the rest will be 
carried away into captivity!+ Moreover, verse 28 sets 
its seal upon the fact that Jerusalem is not yet destroyed, 
for we read: ‘“‘When these things begin to come to 
pass, then look up and lift up your heads, for your 
redemption draweth nigh.” Here everything is in the 
future, everything is accomplished in a brief space of 
time. 

Hence it is proved that it is altogether wrong to say 
that the eschatological passages force us to the con- 
clusion that the third gospel was written after the year 
70 a.p.2 And since there are no other reasons for a 
later date, it follows that the strong arguments, which 
favour the composition of the Acts before 70 a.p., now 
also apply in their full force to the gospel of St Luke, 
and it seems now to be established beyond question that 
both books of this great historical work were written while 
St Paul was still alive.* 


* The form of the prophecy, ‘‘ They will be led away into captivity 
among all the nations,” shows quite clearly that the conception is 
purely ideal. 

2 With verse 28 agrees the evidence of verse 32: ‘ Verily I say unto 
you, this generation will not pass away until all be fulfilled.” Well- 
hausen declares that St Luke adopted this from St Mark, though it no 
longer suited the time at which he wrote! It is true that the verse is 
borrowed from St Mark, but it is difficult to imagine how St Luke could 
have borrowed it if the situation had been already entirely changed by 
the destruction of Jerusalem. St Luke xxi, 7-36 forms a homogeneous 
whole, giving a succession of events which are about to quickly follow 
one another. Hverything is still in the future, so also the destruction of 
Jerusalem. All will come to pass before the present generation has 
passed away ; the disciples will yet live to see the Parousia. 

° Among the scholars who are of this opinion I specially mention von 
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But is there really no other reason for a later 
date ? 

There is no doubt that St Mark’s gospel belongs to 
the sources of the gospel of St Luke. Can the former 
gospel be ascribed to so early a date? If two years 
after the arrival of St Paul in Rome the Acts was 
already written, then the date of the Lukan gospel 
must be earlier, and that of the gospel of St Mark 
earlier still. But do not difficulties stand in the way 
of such an hypothesis ? 4 


Hofmann, Thiersch, Wieseler, Resch, and Blass. Plummer also (St 
Luke, p. xxxii) is disposed to accept the early date, were it not for the 
prologue ; he cannot think that while St Paul was still living many 
persons can have already written works concerning the Gospel history. 
But with our complete ignorance of the circumstances it is quite inad- 
missible for us any longer so to tie ourselves down to one decade as to 
say that a decade later there were ‘‘many” that could have written, 
while a decade earlier there could not have been many. 

1 No difficulty is presented by the source Q (7.e, the source common 
to St Matthew and St Luke) ; wide my Sayings of Jesus, pp. 246 ff. ; it 
is earlier than St Mark, and nothing prevents its being assigned to the 
year 50 A.D., or still earlier. Ramsay’s hypothesis, according to which 
Q was already written before the Crucifixion because it breaks off before 
that event, will naturally find a poor reception, seeing that no other 
argument can be adduced in its favour. The high antiquity of the 
source Q is declared above all by a series of negative indications: the 
Parousia is spoken of only at the close, and in a very discreet way ; 
the source has, if we may so say, only an “‘indirect” Christology 
apart from the pretty frequent occurrence of the title ‘‘Son of Man” 
as applied by our Lord to Himself. The fact that in this source our 
Lord tells His disciples that they will suffer persecution does not 
compel us to assume that late experiences of the disciples are here 
reflected, for the announcement is made in the barest and simplest 
terms; neither is there any reason why the experience spoken of in 
St Matt. x. 34 ff. (St Luke xii, 51, 58) should be a case of hysteron- 
proteron. In another instance we should be obliged to assume 
hysteron-proteron, if it were impossible, as Wellhausen says, to believe 
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7%. Tue Date or St Mark’s Gosrer 


The gospel itself gives absolutely no direct indication 
as to its date; one thing only is clear from chap. xili.—as 
Wellhausen also recognises—that it was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem; how many years before 
there is absolutely no internal evidence to show. JInter- 
nal dications, therefore, place no impediment in the way 
of assigning St Mark at the latest to the sixth decade of 
the first century, as is required by the date we have as- 
signed to St Luke.) 

But what says tradition? The authorities which 
come into consideration are the following :— 

1. John the Presbyter in the passage quoted by 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., iii. 39, from Papias. From this 
passage we cannot be sure whether it was during the 
lifetime of St Peter or not that St Mark wrote down 


that our Lord during His lifetime, on one occasion, sent out His dis- 
ciples upon a mission ; but we have no sure evidence upon which we 
can dispute this tradition, and the antiquity of the title ‘‘ Apostles,” 
as assigned to the Twelve collectively, is here of great significance 
(nothing is known of a missionary activity of all the twelve disciples 
after the Resurrection), Neither can we allow that another hysteron- 
proteron lies in the fact that the Lord’s Prayer, even in the original 
form presented in Q, appears as a community prayer. Our Lord may 
very well have taught His disciples to pray, and there is nothing in 
Q’s version of the prayer that is unsuitable in a prayer used by the 
disciples, The saying concerning ‘‘taking up the Cross” alone must 
probably be regarded as a hysteron-proteron. The great discourse 
concerning St John the Baptist (St Matt. xi, 2 ff. ; St Luke vii, 18 ff.) 
and St Matt. xi, 25 ff. (St Luke x. 21 f.) are, in my opinion, authentic 
tradition. 

’ This also is Wellhausen’s opinion; vide his Kinleitung in die 
drei ersten Evangelien, 8. 87. 
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“all that he remembered”; the place also where St 
Mark wrote remains obscure (cai tov’ 6 rpecBvrepos 
édeyev’ Mapxos wey Epunvevrng Ilétpou yevouevos, boa 
euvnuovevoev, aKpiBas &ypawer, ov mévTor Taker TA UO 
TOU Kupiou 9 NexOévTa 7) wpaxOévra). If St Peter was 
still alive when St Mark wrote, we must assume that 
St Mark did not live with him; for otherwise we 
cannot understand why the Apostle did not help 
his disciple to produce a more complete and satis- 
factory work. 

2. Papias himself, if the words which follow those 
quoted above! belong to him and not to the Presbyter ; 
these words also are silent as to the time and place of 
writing, but like the testimony of the Presbyter they 
lead to the dilemma: either St Peter was already dead 
or St Mark did not live in his company.’ 

3. Justin ; hecallsthe Markan gospel azouvnuovevuara 
tov Ilérpov (Dial., 106), but this is all we learn. 

4. The tradition which Clement of Alexandria tells us 
had come down to him; it is presented to us in twofold 
form: (a) In the “ Adumbr. in 1 Pet. v. 13” (Stahelin, 
III., p. 206) we read: “ Marcus, Petri sectator, praedi- 
cante Petro evangelium palam Rome coram quibusdam 

1 Otte yap Hrovce Tod Kupiov ovTE mapnKoAcvOnoey aiTo, barepov 
5i ds pny Mérpy, ds mpds Tas xpelas emoreiro Tas SiSacKaAlas GAA’ ox 
bomep civtakw Tay KupiaKGy moovmevos Aoyiwy: Sore oddév uaprev 
Mdpkos oftws ia ypdwas as &reuvnudvevcev’ évds yap emoihoato 
mpdvoiay, Tod undty Gy Hrovoe mapadimeiv ) PeboarOal 1 év abrois. 

2 Zahn (Hind, 2. d. N.T. ii.4 S. 20, 219 f.) attempts to prove from 
Eusebius, Hist. Hecl., ii. 15, that Papias is a witness that the gospel of 
St Mark was written in Rome. I have answered him in the Zettschrift 
f. NTliche Wissenschaft, 1902, S. 159 ff. ; see also Corssen in the same 
review, S. 244 ff. 
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. Cesareanis equitibus! et multa Christi testimonia pro- 
ferente, petitus ab eis, ut possent que dicebantur 
memorize commendare, scripsit ex his, quee a Petro dicta 
sunt, evangelium quod secundum Marcum vocitatur.” 
(4) From the “ Hypotyposeis” (Book vii.) in Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl., vi. 14: 70 kata Maproy tradbryy éoxnxévar 


n~ , , > , , 
Thy otkovoulav? Too ILérpov dnuocia év Poéuy xnpvEavros 


Tov Noyov Kat TvevmaTL TO evayyéedov éerrdvros, Tovs 
Tapovras, ToANOUs bvTas, Tapakaréoat tov Mapxov we 
dv akodovOjcavra aito réppwbev [for a long time] cat 
Meuynuevoyv TOY AexOévTwr, avaypawat ra etpnuéeva’ 
Toujoarvta o€, TO evayyéALov meradoovar Tore Seomevols 
avrov® Sep éxvyvovra Tov Lérpov rpotperrixas MATE 


’ This particular trait (‘‘coram quibusdam Cesareanis equitibus ”’), 
which is wanting in the Greek text, was perhaps inserted by the trans- 
lator from the Acts of Peter, 

* Clement himself seems to have rendered this in indirect oration, 

3 Schwartz and Stahelin take the clause from moinoavra to av’rod as 
co-ordinate with mapaxaréoa ; Zahn, however, as co-ordinate with 
dvarypdiyar (accordingly he places only a comma before TomnoavTa). 
Decision here is not easy, and is not a matter of indifference, It is in 
Zahn’s disfavour, firstly, that the words, if they form the content of 
mapakarécor, are altogether superfluous ; wohoavra, indeed, is strangely 
verbose ; secondly, and principally, that we expect simply ‘‘ to them ” 
in place of rots deouévors adrod. It is in Zahn’s favour that the suc- 
ceeding clause, dep érvyvdvra x.7.A., cannot refer to the completed fact ; 
for one cannot encourage a man to do a thing which is already done, 
nor can one undo a fact which is completed ; and, besides, there is no 
tov Mdpxov with mofoayra, as we should expect were Schwartz correct, 
And yet it is not difficult to suppose that the last clause passes over 
the preceding clause and connects with the next but one, so that the 
clause between is to be regarded as a kind of parenthesis, Schwartz’s 
punctuation is therefore probably correct. The subsequent occurrence 
of mporperrixas with xporpépacba: is unusual, but not impossible. 
Schwartz would read mvevuatix@s, Which would go with érvyvdyra, and 
receives strong support from ii, 15 (Schwartz, Bd. I, S, 140, 11), 
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kwdvoa unre mootpéeacba. I need not enter into an 
investigation concerning the relation between these two 
accounts, which are really one and the same. Here for 
the first time we learn that the gospel of St Mark was 
written by St Mark in Rome when St Peter was yet 
alive, at the request of the hearers of St Peter; that St 
Peter, however, was quite indifferent in the matter. This 
last remark can only have been occasioned by an opinion 
concerning the book, similar to that reported by Papias 
and John the Presbyter; ie. because of certain faults 
in the gospel it was considered incredible that the 
book could have received the approbation of St Peter 
(which would have made it his own), though it was not 
desired that the use of the gospel should be otherwise 
discouraged. The tradition springs from a time when 
the book had not yet attained to canonical dignity. 
Even then it was thought that the book was written at 
Rome during the lifetime of St Peter.’ 

5. Irenceus ; he writes (iii. 1, 1; the Greek is found 
in Euseb., Hist. Eccl., v. 8, 2): ‘O wev 69 Mar@aios 
év tots “EBpatow ty idia adray diadéxTw Kai ypapiy 
éEnveyxev evaryyeAiov, Tod Ilérpov cai tov Iavdou év 
Pouy evayyerrkouevoy kal Oewedrovvtav thy éxxAnoiay, 
mera be THy TovTwv é€odov Mapkos, 6 madyrns kal 
Epunvevrys Uérpov, cal avros ra ro Ilérpou knpvo- 

1 Eusebius also notices this tradition, which he derived from St 
Clement, in his second book (chap. xv.), before he gives it in his sixth 
book ; in the former passage he interpolates a later tradition, which is 
introduced by aoi, and is irreconcilable with St Clement, It runs: 
yvovra 8 7d mpaxOey dao Tov ambatordov amoKaddpavros abt Tod 
mvebpatos hoOjva TH Tov dvSpav mpodvuig KupGoal Te Thy ypapiy cis 
evreviw tails exnanatacs. 9 
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opera éyypapus yuiv tapadédwxev. Kat Aovkas dé, 6 
akdrovOos IlavAou, TO Um’ éxelvov Knpvooduevoy evay- 
yérov év BiBAw karéBero. ererra lwavyns 6 waOyrhs TOU 
kuplov, 6 kal ért TO orO0s adrod dvaTecéy, Kal avTos 
e€édwxe TO evayyértov, ev "Edéow Tie Actas diatpiBwv. 
To Chapman (Journal of Theol. Stud., 1905, July, 
pp. 563 ff.) belongs the credit of having first correctly 
interpreted this passage, which hitherto had been a 
veritable crux, because it did not seem to fit in with 
the other chronological traditions. Chapman has shown 
that it is not the intention of the writer to give us in 
this passage any chronological information concerning 
the origin of the gospels apart from the incidental 
remark that the fourth gospel is the latest; such in- 
formation, indeed, is not given in the case of the third 
and fourth gospels. The context of the passage, which 
should be carefully studied, shows that Irenzeus simply 
wished to prove that the teaching of the four chief 
apostles did not perish with their death, but that it 
has come down to us in writing. How did this happen ? 
The answer given by Ireneus is stated in the passage 
quoted above. Taking the context into consideration 
this passage may be paraphrased as follows: “Among the 
Hebrews, Matthew also published in their own tongue a 
written gospel [besides his oral teaching], while! in Rome 
Peter and Paul proclaimed [orally, not in writing] the 
Gospel, and founded the Church. But [although they 
died without leaving behind them a written gospel, their 


1 The genitive Absolute is not temporal ; it does not imply that the 
gospel of St Matthew was written at that time ; it simply contrasts the 
ministry of the two great Apostles with that of St Matthew. 
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teaching has not perished, for] after their death Mark 
also [like Matthew], the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
handed down to us in writing the teaching of Peter; and 
Luke, the follower of Paul, gathered together in a book the 
Gospel preached by the latter apostle. ‘Thereupon John, 
the disciple of the Lord, who also lay in his bosom, he also 
published the Gospel while he was dwelling at Ephesus.” 

Irenzeus does not mean to say that the gospel of 
St Matthew was composed at the time when St Peter 
and St Paul were preaching in Rome, nor that the second 
gospel was not written until after the death of the two 
chief apostles. He had no further information con- 
cerning the origin of the two gospels than what could 
be read in Papias, upon whose words his own are based. 
All that is additional is only in seeming, but Ireneus 
did not even intend to give an appearance of more 
detailed knowledge. 

6. There are numerous other later authorities who 
give Rome as the birthplace of the gospel,’ and still 
more numerous are those who mention the names of 
St Peter and St Mark in closest combination in connec- 
tion with its composition; but it is improbable that 
any one of these later authorities represents a tradition 
that is independent of the earlier authorities. 

Of the traditions which we have here collected 
together the following seem to me to be worthy of 
notice: (1) that St Mark in his gospel made use of 


1 Chrysostom makes an exception; but his statement that St Mark 
wrote his gospel at the request of his hearers in Egypt is probably 
only due to a confusion of two traditions—a confusion that could easily 
have been made, 
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tradition, some of which, at all events, was derived 
from St Peter!; (2) that St Peter had nothing whatever 
to do with the composition of the gospel; and (3) that 
the gospel was edited and published in Rome. We 
view with great suspicion the tradition recorded by 
St Clement that St Mark had begun his gospel while 
St Peter was alive, but at first without his knowledge ; 
and that St Peter, when the fact came to his notice, 
did not interfere either by way of encouragement or 
discouragement. This legend looks just like one that 
has been invented to explain striking characteristics of 
the gospel, such as its omissions (vide John the Presbyter, 
Papias). If we are right in this opinion, then the 
report that St Mark wrote his gospel in Rome by 
request, especially as the Presbyter and Papias say 
nothing of it, cannot pass unchallenged; for it is 
bound up with a legend that has a distinct purpose, 
and it would almost necessarily grow out of the fact 
that the gospel was officially edited and published in 
Rome. It is possible that St Mark brought his gospel 
to Rome when he came thither to St Paul in prison ; 
he may, while in Rome, have subjected it to further 
revision, and some considerable time later may have 
published it at the prayer of the Roman Christians. 
Only then would this prayer have been in place. Of 
course, it may have been that St Mark started writing 
the gospel in Rome, but this is not necessarily required 
by the tradition.? 


1 It is true that the internal character of the gospel justifies this 
tradition, if at all, only to # very restricted extent. 
2 Wellhausen (loc. cit., S. 87) writes: ‘‘So far as we depend upon 
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If we compare this conclusion from the evidence of 
tradition with the date presupposed by the chronology 
of the Lukan writings, we find that they are not con- 
tradictory. Tradition asserts no veto against the 
hypothesis that St Luke, when he met St Mark in the 
company of St Paul the prisoner, was permitted by him 
to peruse a written record of the Gospel history which 
was essentially identical with the gospel of St Mark 
given to the Church at a later time; indeed, the peculiar 
relation that exists between our second and third 
gospels suggests that St Luke was not yet acquainted 
with St Mark’s final revision, which, as we can quite 
well imagine, St Mark undertook while in Rome. 
Seeing, then, that tradition, though it does not actually 
support, nevertheless does not contradict the view, 
gained from our investigation of the Lukan writings, 
that St Mark must have written his gospel during the 
sixth decade of the first century at the latest, this date 
may be regarded as certain.! 


8. Tue Dare or St Martruew’s GosPen 


In regard to the date of the first gospel I have 
nothing new to add to what I have already written in 


conjecture, Jerusalem alone comes into consideration as the place of 
writing. We have reason to conjecture that the tradition was first 
written down in the place where it had its centre as oral tradition.” 
(Wellhausen also refers to xv. 21, which others have brought forward 
as evidence for the composition in Rome,) Wellhausen, it seems to 
me, goes too far here. 

1 The decided Paulinism of the author contributes to fix a terminus 


a quo for the date of the gospel. 
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my Chronologie, i.,S. 653 f.1_ The book must be placed 
in close proximity with the destruction of Jerusalem. 
In its present shape, however, it should be assigned to 
the years immediately succeeding that catastrophe. 
Here St Matt. xxii. 7 (a verse wanting in St Luke) is 
of special weight. And yet composition before the 
catastrophe cannot be excluded with absolute certainty.” 
Moreover, the first gospel more than any other of the 
synoptics, and in course of a more considerable period 
of time, has suffered from serious and repeated inter- 
polation.? That the synoptic gospel which was most 


? On the other hand, my views in that work, as to the date of St 
Mark, receive severe correction. 

2 In Chronol., i., S. 654, n. 1, I have written: ‘‘I could sooner 
convince myself that Matthew was written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem than believe that one decade elapsed after the catastrophe 
before the book was written.” Chap. xxvii. 8 and many other passages 
are rather in favour of composition before the catastrophe. 

3 As evidence that St Matthew was little known in Rome, even at 
the beginning of the second century, we have a piece of external 
testimony, though indeed it is not quite clear; I mean that remarkable 
note of Eusebius (Pseudo-Eusebius), preserved in the Syriac, concerning 
the star of the Magi (Nestle, Marginalien und Materialien, S. PAR Be, 
my Chronologie, ii., S. 126): ‘‘In the second year of our Lord, during 
the consulship of Cesar and Capito, in the month Kanun II, these Magi 
came from the East and paid homage to our Lord. And in the year 
430 (beginning Oct. 1, 118), during the reign of Hadrian, during 
the consulship of Severus and Fulgus [Fulvus] (ann. 120), and the 
episcopate of Xystus, bishop of the city of Rome (about 120), question 
as to this arose among the people who were acquainted with the Holy 
Scriptures, and through the efforts of great men in different places the 
history of this fact was sought for and found, and was written in the 
language of those who cared for it.” From this obscure record we 
may, it appears, conclude so much at least, that in the year 120 a.p, 


St Matthew was not a book that was universally known and read in 
the Church of Rome. 
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read should have received the most numerous accretions, 
and should be the latest in date, is nothing remarkable, 
but only natural. Moreover, it remains, in regard to 
Jorm, the oldest “ book of the Gospel”; the others have 
obtained the rank and dignity of such a title because 
they have been set by the side of St Matthew’s gospel, 
which from the first, unlike the others, claims to be an 
ecclesiastical book. As the place of origin of the first 
gospel, Palestine alone can come into consideration ; in 
that country it was the book of the liberal Jewish 
Christians, who stood in sharp opposition to the Scribes 
and Pharisees. Thus the book cannot have arisen 
among those “myriads” of Jewish Christians who 
encountered St Paul on his last visit, and were all 
zealous for the Law, but among the circles of Hellenistic 
Jewish Christians who dwelt in Jerusalem and Palestine, 
who traced their spiritual descent to St Stephen, and 
from whose midst proceeded those missionaries who 
first (in Antioch) preached the Gospel to the Gentiles. 
By such Christians, who left Palestine after the great 
catastrophe, the gospel of St Matthew was brought to 
Asia Minor and other Christian centres.? 

1 In the preceding section we have shown that Ireneus gives no 


information concerning the date of the first gospel (except for the fact 
that he places St Matthew at the head of the four gospels). 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PRIMITIVE LEGENDS OF CHRISTENDOM 


“Tue tradition which St Mark chronicles is com- 
paratively rich in its reference to Jerusalem, while it is 
comparatively poor in its reference to Galilee. This 
fact cannot be easily explained if the tradition was 
originally derived from the first disciples. Neither are 
the Galilean stories of such a character that they can 
be referred to these authorities... . Rather it seems 
that the narrative in St Mark did not for the most part 
proceed from the intimate friends of Jesus, This 
narrative has, for the most part, a somewhat rude 
popular character, such as it would have gathered 
during a considerable period of circulation by word of 
mouth among the common people before it attained 
to the unaffectedly drastic form in which it now lies 
before us” (Wellhausen, Kinieit., S. 52 f.). These are 
the words of a champion who has delivered us from the 
tyranny of those feeble and artificial theories which 
attempt to base either St Mark as a whole or a great 
part of the gospel upon the testimony of St Peter. 
Wellhausen has, moreover, shown in his commentary how 


seldom in the stories of St Mark there is ground for 
136 
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concluding that they are based upon direct tradition. 
The traditions they record are second-hand and third- 
hand, though indeed their growth must have been 
rapid ; and these traditions, so multifarious and different 
in character, clearly show that they are combined from 
different sources. And yet the sources all lie in the 
homeland of Palestine, nothing comes from outside, 
from the Christian Diaspora; still less can one point to 
the sphere of “Gentile” influence. It is highly remark- 
able that the Old Testament plays scarcely any part in 
this tradition, i.e. it is not determined or dominated by 
the motive to discover in our Lord’s life as many 
instances as possible of prophecy fulfilled! We, indeed, 
are struck by the absence of reference to the Old 
Testament ; certain traits in the history of the Passion, 
even in St Mark, possibly form an exception, but with 
our present knowledge we are no longer able to decide 
whether, and to what extent, certain passages of the 
Prophets and Psalms have exercised influence upon 
this part of the Gospel history. Not everything that 
seems to be due need be due to such an influence. 
Supposing that no tradition had come down to us 
concerning the author of the second gospel, we should 
have conjectured that he was a native of Jerusalem, 
who had not himself seen Jesus, and indeed was also 
probably too young to have received and preserved any 
impression of Him, who nevertheless may have come 
into touch with our Lord’s personal disciples, though he 
wrote his gospel neither by their direction nor mainly 
upon the authority of their records. Seeing that he 
wished to tell of Jesus, and to picture Him as the 
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Son of God, he had no need to confine himself with 
scrupulous care to the “best” sources. From the mani- 
fold traditions that were current he chose and threw 
into form those that best suited his purpose. It is 
otherwise with the source Q. Here one receives the 
impression that a personal disciple of our Lord has 
written down all the teaching of Jesus which seemed to 
him most important for the life of discipleship. He felt 
that a collection should be made of the “ Maxims” of 
the Teacher, who was more than a teacher or a prophet, 
and yet remained the Teacher though he was and is 
something much higher. It is not necessary to assume 
that one of the Twelve made the collection, but there is 
also nothing to exclude such an hypothesis. Q seems 
to have included only two real legends—the Divine 
Voice at the Baptism and the story of the Temptation 
—but we do not know whether these belonged to the 
original form of Q. They at all events were in Q as it 
lay before the authors of the first and third gospels. 
The version of the Voice at the Baptism in Q shows that 
its author based our Lord’s Messiahship upon this event 
(“Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee”). 
The story of the Temptation is, as is shown by the change 
of scene, an artificial composition ; its purpose in Q is to 
show our Lord approving Himself as the Son of God at 
the beginning of His ministry ; but the situation implied 
in the second and third assaults of the Tempter belongs, 
as it seems, to the last weeks of our Lord’s life (perhaps 
in Jerusalem). There it would be in its historical setting. 
A parallel instance to the hysteron-proteron here occur- 
ring in Q, is to be found in the fourth gospel, where the 
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Cleansing of the Temple is transferred to the beginning 
of the ministry of our Lord. Besides this passage and 
the questionable use of the title “Son of Man,” the 
source affords only very little, indeed nothing of 
importance, that does not belong to first-hand tradition 
and does not bear the stamp of trustworthiness (against 
Wellhausen, whose objections proceed from his tendency 
to limit too strictly what was possible for the historical 
Jesus). Q, therefore, does not come within the scope 
of our inquiry concerning the formation of legend. 

The question whether the occurrence of legends and 
later traditions in the first three gospels harmonises with 
the date we have assigned to them can therefore only 
refer to the material that is peculiar to St Matthew and 
to St Luke, as well as to the transformations which Q 
and St Mark experience in these gospels. As for the 
changes in Q and St Mark, there is nothing to be found 
in them that can disturb our belief in the correctness 
of our chronology. Neither the careful examination 
which Wellhausen has made in his Kinleitung into the 
question of the treatment of Q in St Luke and St 
Matthew, nor my own investigations in The Sayings of 
Jesus, have led to any results which compel us to 
assign a later date to these gospels.? It is quite obvious 


1 Wellhausen disputes, for example (Joc, cit., 8. 87), that our Lord 
during His lifetime sent out His disciples as Apostles ; but St Paul has 
handed down to us a saying, as a word of our Lord (1 Cor. ix. 14), that 
it is right that of 7d ebayyéAtov KatayyéAAovres ex TOD edayyeAlou CTy. 
This saying at the same time testifies to our Lord’s use of the term 
‘* Gospel.” 

2 Wellhausen’s criticism does not always distinguish quite accurately 
between what belongs to Q and what belongs to the evangelist, and 
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that in St Matthew numerous hystera-protera are to be 
found ; none, however, that are of a blatant character. 
It is, indeed, a fact that in this gospel our Lord is 
represented as giving charges and directions to a 
definitely formed community, but there is absolutely 
nothing to show that this anachronism could not have 
been committed so early as twenty years after Pentecost ; 
only think how St Paul speaks of Christ and the 
Church! In St Luke, however, in spite of the numerous 
alterations and corrections of the text of St Mark and 
of Q, absolutely nothing is to be found that compels us 
to assume a later date; all these alterations are for the 
most part stylistic, and where they pass beyond style 
we encounter nothing upon which we can base an argu- 
ment for bringing down the composition of the gospel 
to a later period. 

Hence there remains only the subject-matter peculiar 
to St Matthew and to St Luke. Where this consists 
of new sayings, discourses, parables, and stories, the same 
remarks apply as in the case of the corrections of Q and 
St Mark, although this new material bears for the most 
part the stamp of second-hand or third-hand tradition. 
No one can maintain that these traditions cannot have 
taken their present form until after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, or at least until after the year 60 a.p.! 


this circumstance has contributed to make his verdict on Q more un- 
favourable ; it, however, does not affect the question how late the 
gospels fall. 

1 Misguided attempts have indeed been made to prove that in some of 
these passages there are historical references to events that occurred in 
the last quarter of the first century, or at the beginning of the second, 
These attempts are scarcely mentioned nowadays. 
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Neither can it be proved that they bear the trace of 
foreign, extra-Palestinian, influence. We may therefore 
leave them out of consideration. Accordingly, we are 
concerned with only the following passages :— 


1. The story of the Infancy in St Matthew, chaps. i., 
i. 
2. The commission to St Peter, chap. xvi. 17-19. 
3. The words concerning the practice of discipline 
in the community, xviii. 15-17. 
4, The death of Judas, etc., xxvii. 3-10. 
5. The wife of Pilate, xxvii. 19. 
6. Pilate and the people, xxvii. 24 f. 
7. The miracles at our Lord’s death, xxvii. 51-53. 
8. The watch at the grave, xxvii. 62-66; xxviii. 
11-15. 
9. The angel who rolls away the stone, xxviii. 2 f. 
10. The appearance of our Lord to the women, 
xxviii. 9 f. 
11. The appearance of our Lord to the eleven 
disciples, xxviii. 16 f. 
(a) The story of the Infancy in St Luke i, ii., iii. 
23-38." 
(6) St Peter’s draught of fishes, St Luke v. 4-9. 
(c) The woman who was a sinner, vii. 36-50. 
(d) A woman’s exclamation concerning the blessed- 
ness of the mother of our Lord, xi. 27 f. 
(e) Our Lord before Herod, xxiii. 6-12. 
1 [ do not intend here to prove afresh that these chapters have from 
the beginning formed part of the first gospel. 


2 It is certain that these passages ought not (as with Marcion) to be 
eliminated from the third gospel. 
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(f) Our Lord and the women on the way to 
Golgotha, xxiii. 27-31. 

(g) The thief upon the cross, xxiii. 39-43; also 
the words from the cross, xxiii, 34 and 46. 

(h) The journey to Emmaus, xxiv. 13-35. 

(*) The conclusion of the stories of the Resurrec- 
tion, xxiv. 36-53. 

(k) The converse of our Lord with His disciples 
after His Resurrection ; and His Ascension, 
Acts i. 


Let us take first the passages peculiar to St Matthew. 
Here the story of the Infancy, chaps. i. and ii., is often 
said to be of very late date; indeed, by many critics it is 
brought down into the second century and its Palestinian 
origin is denied. But, the episode of the Magi (ii. 1-12) 
being left for the present out of consideration, there are 
three circumstances that commend caution: in the first 
place, the conception of Pre-existence is entirely absent ; 
secondly, the newly-born “Jesus” is so named because 
He will save “ His nation” (this nation alone is spoken 
of in i, 21); thirdly, the whole narrative breathes of 
Palestine, and is constructed so as to fit exactly into 
the scheme of fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy. 
Critics may call this narrative late, but in saying this 
they only express the fact that they find themselves out 
of sympathy with it; and to be in sympathy with a 
narrative of this kind is especially difficult for us 
Westerns of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries ! 

A story of the birth of our Lord, that had grown up 
freely in Gentile-Christian soil about the years 50 or 80 
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or 100 a.p., would certainly have been of quite a 
different character from the story of the first gospel ! 
To say nothing of the genealogy (i. 1-1'7)—which, both 
in its whole structure as well as by the amazing bold- 
ness of its mention of Tamar and the wife of Uriah, 
becomes the less intelligible the later the date one 
assigns to it—who can fail to recognise that the first 
evangelist in the central section of the story (i. 18-25) 
has his attention and interest fixed simply and solely upon 
the single declaration, yevynOets éx mvevmaros ayiou? 

(1) This yevvyOels éx mvevuatos ayiov is not of course 
a primary creed ; it is, indeed, historically preceded by 
two—perhaps three—preparatory stages; but even for 
this very reason, as will be seen, it remains on the most 
primitive lines. The first stage is described by the 
formula reproduced by St Paul in Rom. i. 4: 6 dpicOels 
uvtds Ocov Kata rvevma ayiwovuns e€ avacTacews veKpaY : 
the second—if indeed we may count in this way—is 
given in the Story of the Transfiguration (otros éorw 
6 vids “ov 6 wyamnros); the third in the Story of the 
Baptism (the Descent of the Spirit and éyw oijepov 
yeyevynxa oe). Their experience of the Resurrection 
at once firmly established the disciples in the faith 
that Jesus was the Son of God proceeding from the 
Spirit of God. Immediately, however, attempts began 
to be made to give some definite basis to this creed. 
Did He become Son of God at the Resurrection? No! 
but at the very first moment of His appearance on 
earth. But the latter idea did not displace the three 
others which maintained themselves in peaceful juxta- 
position (indeed, they did not absolutely exclude one 
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another, seeing that it was a question of the out- 
pouring of the Spirit which could happen again and 
again). However, the very fact that these views 
continued to exist side by side is a guarantee that 
the new view was not an intruder from the sphere 
of heathen mythology,! but a logical conclusion from 
the belief that our Lord was God’s Son by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit. Now, it of course seems certain that 
St Paul never even thought of the Virgin Birth, but it 
is not thereby proved that this “ working hypothesis” . 
of the Faith had not already made its appearance in 
some Christian communities of the time of St Paul. 
The article of faith, “ God’s Son by the operation of the 


' As, Iam sorry to say, even Gunkel asserts in Zum Religionsgesch. 
Versténdniss des N.T. (1908), S. 64 ff. One is not surprised that others 
do not trouble themselves about the special genesis of the Jewish- 
Christian idea, and fly at once to mythological explanations; but a 
theologian is surely bound to examine things more microscopically. 
The Jewish-Christian idea at its root has nothing whatever to do with 
mythology, and also in its later history every mythological taint was 
anxiously guarded against. Such efforts must, of course, have been 
vain as soon as people began to picture the event in the imagination, 
For a long period, however, the presence of the mythological element 
was involuntary, and the idea was kept in close touch with its J ewish 
origin. The original conception, “Of the Holy Spirit,” where 
‘‘ Spirit” in Semitic is, as is well known, of the feminine gender, and 
therefore excludes all conceptions of sexual mythology, isnot only not 
forgotten in the Greek gospel of the Hebrews, but has in many other 
quarters set a bridle upon the imagination. On the other hand, it is 
not to be denied that the ancient Oriental idea, that the Saviour was 
to be born of an unknown father, and that his mother would be a 
virgin, may have mingled itself in the faith of many when once specu- 
lative study of the Old Testament had referred Isaiah vii. to the origin 
ofourLord. Onthe whole question, vide Franckh, ‘‘ Die Geburtsgesch. 
Jesu Christi im Lichte der altorientalischen Weltanschauung ” (Philo- 
thesia fir P, Kleinert, 1907, 8. 201 ff. yp 
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Holy Spirit,” had its own peculiar logic; catechisms 
were not yet in existence; all those who called Jesus 
their Lord and believed that all that they venerated in 
Him was due to the influence of the Spirit, though their 
imagination, their logic, their gnosis might start them 
along totally different paths, were yet of one faith. 
The path, however, which led back from the Resurrec- 
tion to the first beginnings of Jesus was certainly the 
simplest and most obvious. It may have been—indeed, 
probably it was—taken at once. A Mark, even a Paul, 
may have taken it and followed it to the end without 
feeling, either of them, impelled to state in set terms the 
conclusion—that the Spirit of God had a part in the 
conception of our Lord—either in the gospel of the one 
or in the epistles of the other. They perhaps regarded 
it as self-evident. St Paul, at all events, had much 
greater things to say concerning the Lord. 

(2) But the conviction that our Lord was born of 
the Holy Spirit did not, according to Jewish ideas, 
involve the exclusion of an earthly father any more 
than of an earthly mother, although “ruah” is feminine. 
Hence one may, indeed must, cherish very serious doubts 
as to whether the idea of the Virgin Birth would have 
ever made its appearance on Jewish soil ¢f it had not 
been for Isa. vit. 1. What is it that lies at the basis 
of St Matt. i. 18-25? Simply two elements: (1) the 
conviction: yewnOels éx mvevuatos wyiov: and (2) the 
passage in Isaiah: (dod 4 wapOévos ev yaorpi ee Kal 
réLerat vidv, kat Kadécouew TO dvoua adTov EupavousA. 
Many critics regard it as self-evident that this passage 


could not have been thus used until after the belief in 
10 
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the Virgin Birth had already taken form; but such a 
view is by no means self-evident. It would only be 
self-evident if the origin of this belief on Jewish soil 
were a very simple matter, either because Jews had 
access to heathen mythology, or because the conviction 
that the Holy Spirit played a part in the origin of our 
Lord necessarily led to this conclusion. But neither of 
these conditions admits of demonstration !; indeed, it is 
easy to establish their opposite. 

Zahn (in his Commentary on St Matthew) and others 
demand proof that at the time of our Lord this passage 
of Isaiah was interpreted of the Messiah; and they 
flaunt in one’s face the fact that no Rabbi, so far as we 
know, has ever been led, because of Isa. vii., or any 
other reason, to suppose that the Messiah was to be born 
of a virgin. They are perhaps correct, but they over- 
look the fact that the situation had entirely changed 
for those who had become Christians. The faith that 
Jesus was born of the Ruah of God necessarily opened 
up for these converts new sources of prophecy in the 
New Testament. Ace: kvptos avtos tuiv onuetov! 
With this majestic utterance Isaiah introduces the 
birth of Immanuel! To Christians themselves “the 
virgin” may at first have been as strange and embar- 
rassing as the name “Immanuel”; but they were 
obliged to come to terms with them, for the promise, 
that to the nation which wearied its God would be 
given a sign whereby the believing part of the nation 
would find their Saviour, was too grand and too plainly 


1 The testimony adduced from Philo is without importance ; besides, 
it is strangely out of place to bring in Philo here. 
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fulfilled to be passed by. Therefore, Jesus was born of 
a virgin, for so it is written! Here two objections may 
be raised; in the first place, it may be said that those 
who were capable of the train of thought which resulted 
in the idea of birth from a virgin, were also capable of 
directly adopting the myth of a virgin birth; and, 
secondly, we may be told that it is only in the Greek 
text of Isaiah that there is any mention of a virgin, 
whilst the original text at the very least left open the 
interpretation “young woman.” But the reception of 
a myth demands quite different historical premisses 
from those which would explain how men could arrive 
at a conclusion, which looks like a myth, and yet really 
has nothing to do with mythology. A myth of this 
kind necessarily includes, not only a divine father, who 
is wanting here, but also a concrete directness in the 
treatment of detail which is likewise entirely absent 
here. It may be true that, even assuming that the 
belief was simply derived from the sacred text, still the 
very fact that men could come to believe that Jesus was 
born of a virgin by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
in itself shows a disposition of mind that was not present 
among Jews a few generations earlier; but between 
such a disposition and the readiness simply to convert a 
heathen myth in suum usum [or, rather, to borrow its 
idea] there still yawns a gulf that cannot be bridged 
over. As for the objection that the word “virgin” 
stands only in the Greek text, it is not only probable 
that the combination which led to the belief originated 
among the Hellenistic Jews of Palestine (it is well 
known that a section of the strict Jewish Christians 
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always refused to accept it), but it also seems probable 
to me that even in pre-Christian times many orthodox 
Jews, in the course of their brooding study of the 
original text of scripture, were led to the conclusion 
that Isa. vii. spoke of a virgin as the mother of the 
Messiah. Accordingly, neither the yevyyOets éx avevma- 
Tos ayiov nor the Virgin Birth compel us to assume 
an advanced period in the development of Christian 
doctrine; on the contrary, these ideas, which have 
nothing to do with the idea of Pre-existence, are 
primitive in themselves, and are declared to be primitive 
by the fact that at the end of the first century, or at 
least the beginning of the second century, they were 
the common property of Christians, as St John (chap. i., 
according to the true text) and Ignatius teach us. 
But every belief which at that time was the common 
property of Christians (including the Palestinian 
churches) must be traced back to the churches of 
Palestine, and must be ascribed to the first decades 
after the Resurrection. 

It is therefore beyond dispute that in the most im- 
portant verses (i. 18-25) of the story of the Infancy in 
the first gospel nothing is to be found that could not 
have been written about the year 70 a.p.; and the 
analysis of the section which we have here undertaken 
has the advantage that it dispenses with all but two 
certain and clearly established factors—with the fact 
that the Church from the beginning ascribed what was 
characteristic in our Lord’s personality to the special 
operation of the Holy Spirit, and with the passage from 
the Prophet Isaiah. If, however, in the end a con- 
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ception made its appearance which converged with 
contemporary heathen mythological conceptions—we 
can only speak of convergence never of amalgamation 
in the Catholic Church—such a question belongs to the 
vast subject of the striking convergences of that 
syncretic epoch, which were at first, for the most part, 
involuntary. 

The part of the story of the Infancy containing the 
genealogy and the Virgin Birth stands in no connection 
with the legend of the Magi The abode of Joseph 
and Mary in Egypt is perhaps historical; and yet it 
seems to me quite possible that such a legend, even 
if there were no fact behind it, could have taken 
form in the actual lifetime of the nearest relatives of 
our Lord; for the visit which it records lay far behind 
the personal recollection of the brothers of our Lord. 
Still, the process of the formation of the legend would 
be much simpler to understand if this incident were a 
fact.2 Whether a fact of any kind lay at the founda- 


1 Chap. ii. 1 begins, without connecting with the preceding chapter, 
as an entirely new section, and seems to presuppose that the birth in 
Bethlehem had been previously narrated. We cannot tell how it was 
that this strange arrangement came about. 

2 In support of this we may be inclined also to appeal with some 
reserve to ancient Jewish legends about our Lord. On the other hand, 
we cannot overlook the likelihood that we have here a legend with a 
theological tendency parallel to the leading of the people of Israel out 
of Egypt. As for the birth in Bethlehem, the historian cannot go 
beyond the verdict ‘‘ non liquet.” He cannot get rid of the suspicion 
that the story is due to Mic. v. 1; on the other hand, it is difficult to 
comprehend how the statement that Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
remained uncontradicted, if it was not a fact. But was it perhaps 
contradicted, and is it only we who have heard nothing of such a 


contradiction ? 
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tion of the legend of the Magi is a matter quite beyond 
our ken. It is in itself by no means impossible that 
Mayor aro avaToA@y once came to Jerusalem at the 
time of Herod, in order to acquire information con- 
cerning the Jewish Messiah in connection with some 
astronomical occurrence,’ and it is also possible that 
the Massacre of the Innocents in Bethlehem has 
an historical nucleus of some kind?; but the story 
of the Magi is narrated with such a naive disregard 
of all probability that the question whether the 
events really happened in the life of our Lord 
does not present itself to the historian. Here the 
first Evangelist has followed a legend that had taken 
form among a section of the people untouched by 
historical culture; it is, however, going too far to 
have recourse to the Diaspora, or even to Rome, for 
the origin of this legend, and to imagine that the 
story is based upon some Oriental embassage to the 
palace of the Cesars. The “Star out of Jacob,” com- 
bined with the presence of Chaldean astrologers in 
Jerusalem, is quite sufficient. As to the question how 
early or how late such a folk-tale could have made its 
appearance in Jewish-Christian circles no sensible person 


1 The story of the Magi is not deduced from prophecy ; for in it no 
reference is made to prophecy. The legend obviously contains an 
accusation against Herod and the leaders of the people ; it is aggressive, 
not apologetic. Whether it is intended to forecast the idea of the 
Gentile Church is at least doubtful; rather it seems, without any 
special bias, to aim at the glorification of our Lord, 

* Asa simple invention from prophecy the legend seems very crass, 
We, however, have no means that would enable us to give an assured 
judgment on this point, 
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will care to give a definite answer in the present state 
of our knowledge. 

Among the passages peculiar to St Matthew the 
sections xvi. 17 ff. and xviii. 15 ff. strike one as betray- 
ing a later date. They do not, however, come into 
consideration in connection with our question whether 
the gospel was written some years earlier or later. If 
we are convinced that these sections are of relatively early 
date, and that they belong to Palestinian tradition, then 
they can be just as well assigned to the period before 
as to the period after 60 or 70 a.p. If, however, one 
agrees with many critics in the opinion that they are of 
a much later date, then one must take into consideration 
the probability that they simply do not belong to the 
original content of the gospel and are to be regarded as 
later interpolations.! In regard to xvi. 17 ff. the latter 
opinion is the more probable in that we are here 
altogether unprepared for the mention of the Church 
and for the promise of its impregnability. If im- 
pregnability is to be mentioned, we should rather expect 
a promise that St Peter would at the last stand firm 
against the assault of Hell. Indeed, ancient commen- 
tators have interpreted the passage as if it ran: ov 
Katisxvcovely cov, and perhaps it did once run thus; 
of. Tatian (while the words: cal éxi ravrty Ty wérpa 
oikodoujow mov Thy exkAnoiay were also wanting). 

The remaining stories peculiar to St Matthew are 
all connected with the Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
of our Lord. Among these the stories of the death of 


1 Hence the date of the gospel ought not to be made to depend upon 
them. 
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Judas, of Pilate’s wife,! and of Pilate and the people, 
contain nothing that could not have been already 
related at a very early date. In particular, xxvii. 7 
presupposes that both the author and the first readers 
knew the situation of the “Field of Blood,” near 
Jerusalem, which was formerly called “The Potter’s 
Field.” The tradition thus originated in Jerusalem, 
and it is easier to suppose that it arose before the 
destruction of the city. Again, the quite isolated and 
altogether extraordinary story of those who rose from 
the dead at the moment of our Lord’s death (they, 
moreover, appear to many in the Holy City) seems to 
me to be primitive; for on dogmatic grounds each 
successive decade would only raise a more and more 
strenuous protest against its appearance, The legends 
of the Resurrection contain a decidedly late piece of 
tradition in the story (xxviii. 9, 10) that our Lord 
appeared to the women on their return from the 
sepulchre. However, not only on internal but also on 
external grounds® this passage may be judged not to 
belong to the original content of the gospel, and there- 
fore gives no information concerning the date of its 
composition. The concluding passage (xxviii. 16 ff), 
recording the appearance of the Risen Christ to His 
disciples in Galilee, is ancient tradition; it is, however, 
doubtful whether the words spoken by our Lord belong 

1 The intervention of the wife of the judge in favour of the 


delinquent is a trait which, as is shown by the stories of the persecu- 
tions, is often historical, often also fictitious. 


? Verse 11 connects closely with verse 8; accordingly the verses 9 


and 10 appear to be interpolated. They are, besides, a doublet to 
verses 6 and 7. 
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to the original gospel. The declaration “édo@q mou 
maoa é€ovola ev ovpave Kat emt vis” has a very different 
sound from Matt. xi. 27: ravra mot rapedoOy bro TOU 
matpos «ov™:' neither is there anything in the content 
of the gospel that prepares us for the succeeding 
passage. If, however, these passages must be accounted 
to belong to the original gospel, then there is nothing 
either in the general missionary commission or in the 
Trinitarian formula that would prevent our assigning 
them to the period before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The Trinitarian formula was not a creation of St Paul, 
but was already adopted by him from the Jewish 
Christians.2_ Finally, the stories of the Watch at the 
Sepulchre and of the Angel (xxvii. 62-66; xxviii. 2 ff. 
11-15) are apologetical devices which could have come 
into use very early in the history of the controversy 
with the Jews, especially if the Watch at the Sepulchre 
may be regarded as historical. A “custodia” of this 
kind over the bodies of executed persons is also 
mentioned elsewhere; cf. the Martyrs of Lyons in 
Euseb., v. i. 59: aradous tapepvAaTTov meTa TTPATW- 
Tikhs emierctas Augpars svxvais. Accordingly, there is 
nothing in the narratives peculiar to St Matthew that 
can disturb our confidence in the date we have been 
led to assign to that gospel. 

Passing on to the consideration of the passages 
peculiar to St Luke, we are at first confronted with the 
long story of the Infancy, chaps. i., ii., iii, 23-38. I 
cannot here produce the proof that this passage not 


1 §cil., all knowledge of God, all rapdéoars. 
2 Vide my Kirchenverfassung (1910), S. 187 ff. 
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only depends upon two main sources, but also proceeds 
in the last instance from two distinct religious strata! ; 
for the story of the infancy of the Baptist, which even 
now bears upon the face of it that it was not originally 
intended to serve as an introduction to the history of 
our Lord, must have originated in the circle of the 
disciples of St John (i. 5-25, 46-55, 57-80); and it is 
also evident that iii. 1 ff. (so far as fresh tradition is 
here added to St Mark and Q) is derived from the same 
circle.? The passage i. 39-45, 56 binds together the 
two entirely independent stories, the first of which 
celebrated the Baptist, not as the forerunner of the 
Messiah Jesus, but as the preparer of the way for the 
coming of Jahweh the Saviour (i. 16, 17). The story 
of St John’s infancy is thus very ancient, and presents 
the tradition of the disciples of St John in Lukan dress. 
The story of the infancy of our Lord comes from quite 


1 [The translator may perhaps be allowed to refer to a work of 
his, in which the question of the two sources and of the Johannine 
character of one of these is dealt with in detail. 4 Johannine Docwment 
in the Third Gospel, Luzac, 1902.] 

2 Is it too much to suppose that St Luke, before he joined the 
Christian community, was an adherent of the disciples of the Baptist, 
and had even at that time made historical studies, which he at a later 
date made use of for his gospel? The attitude which he adopts in the 
gospel (also in the Acts) towards the disciples of the Baptist and the 
“Spirit” suggests this question. There is yet another point. In 
the clause (iii, 15), mpocdox@vros tod Aaod Kad diaroyiCouevey mdvTwy 
€v Tais kapdiats adtay wep) rod "Iwdvvov, wh wore adtds elm 6 Xpirtés, 
St Luke has probably reproduced his own experiences, which, after the 
narrative of chap. i., are very intelligible, This narrative can only 
proceed from the circle of the Baptist, and only one who stood in close 
relationship with this circle could have used it to introduce the history 
of our Lord. 
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different circles from those whence sprang the corre- 
sponding story in St Matthew. Interest in Joseph is 
here almost entirely wanting. St Mary is, on the other 
hand, thrust into the foreground ; vide i. 26-45, 56; ii. 
5, 16, 19, 33-35, 48, 51; indeed, from ii. 19, 51 it 
follows that the stories are intended to be regarded as 
derived in the last instance from St Mary herself. 
Here we are, of course, destitute of all means of 
historical control, and there can be no doubt that these 
stories have been freely edited by a poetic artist, 
namely, St Luke. But there can be just as little doubt 
that St Luke regarded them as proceeding from St 
Mary ; for his practice elsewhere as an historian proves 
that he could not have himself invented a fiction like 
this. Hence we may conclude that they came to him 
claiming the authority of St Mary, and therefore certainly 
from Palestine. The only question that interests us 
here is whether such stories conflict with the date we 
have been led to assign to the third gospel.! No one 
will maintain that they directly favour so early a date ; 
and yet, on the other hand, it is quite impossible to 
contend that they directly conflict with our date. 


1 The stories are essentially homogeneous in character. The circle 
whence they proceed had the most profound veneration for St Mary, and 
placed her next her Son in a position of great importance. Such feel- 
ings do not arise of themselves, they must go back to the impression 
made by the personality of St Mary herself. A poet under the influence 
of this impression, with poetic licence, has transferred to the time of 
the Conception and of the Birth what really belonged to the inward 
life of the mother of our Lord ata later period. During His lifetime 
our Lord found no faith in His own family. It seems to me almost 
impossible to imagine thut this poet was at work before the death of 


St Mary. 
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Nothing that is mythological in the sense of Greek or 
Oriental myth is to be found in these accounts; all 
here is in the spirit of the Old Testament, and most of 
it reads like a passage from the historical books of that 
ancient volume. As for parallels with ancient stories 
of gods and heroes, it would be treating them too 
seriously to describe them as scanty and feeble, and no 
one hitherto has been able to raise them above the sphere 
of the purely accidental. Seeing that we know so little 
of St Mary, not even, in spite of all the legends, how 
long she lived, we have absolutely no fixed point upon 
which to base the discussion of the question: How it is 
that she could have been made responsible for these 
stories? From Acts i. 14 we receive the latest historical 
information about her. There is a certain probability 
in favour of the view that St Philip and his daughters 
transmitted to St Luke gospel traditions—perhaps 
these stories were included among them. The very 
large number of new features which St Luke has in 
common with the fourth gospel in no instance suggests 
to the critic that these features must have been con- 
ceived after the destruction of Jerusalem, or, at 
least, after the year 60 a.p. Together with much that 
is questionable they include a great deal that is free 
from objection, and accordingly historical; hence we 
may regard them, though foreign to St Mark, as ancient 
tradition of Palestinian origin. 

Passing over the narratives v, 4-9 (St Peter’s draught 
of fishes), vii. 36-50 (the woman who was a sinner), 
xi. 27 f. (the woman’s cry of Joy over the mother of 
our Lord), which are neutral in regard to the question 
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of the date of the third gospel,! we forthwith arrive 
at the incidents peculiar to St Luke in the history of 
the Crucifixion and of the Resurrection. But here, also, 
the accounts xxiii. 6-12, 27-31, 34, 39-43, 46, though 
they give rise to serious doubt, do not permit any 
conclusions as to the date of the gospel.? Hence we 
are only left with the question whether the stories of 
the Resurrection (including the Ascension) enter. a 
protest against an early date for the twofold work. 

Here everything really reduces itself to the single 
question whether the idea that the apparitions of the 
Risen Christ in and near Jerusalem were the first 
apparitions could have made its appearance during the 
first generation after the death of our Lord. The 
question does not exist for those critics who, like Zahn, 
Loofs, and others, believe that these apparitions were 
actually the first ; but seeing that these scholars allow 
that the accounts in St Mark and St Matthew pre- 
suppose apparitions, or a single apparition, in Galilee 
as the first, they too acknowledge the reality of the 
difficulty that, even before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
different opinions already prevailed concerning the 
locality of the first apparition of our Lord. In fact, it 
must be acknowledged that controversy on this point 
goes back to the earliest times, indeed, that there was 
perhaps never a time when Christendom was firmly and 

1 The story of the Draught of Fishes is also neutral, even if, as is 
probable, it is not correctly placed in St Luke, but belongs to the 
narratives of the Resurrection. 

2 The story of ‘‘Jesus and Herod” may be historical; St Luke 
possessed, as his work shows, special sources of information on this 
theme. 
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unanimously agreed upon this point. Taking even our 
four gospels, we shall find that each of them, if they 
are closely studied, conceals a double account, and in 
addition we have many other ancient and conflicting 
authorities. The following summary will here be 
instructive ! :— 

1. A source of St Luke (xxiv. 34): St Peter was 
the first to see the Lord (where? when ?), 

2. St Paul (1 Cor. xv. 5): St Peter was the first to 
see the Lord, then the Twelve (where ? when ?). 

3. The conjectural original of St Mark (vide xiv. 28 ; 
xvi. 7): St Peter and the other disciples were the first 
to see the Lord, and this in Galilee,? after the third day. 

4. The gospel of St Peter: St Peter and some other 
disciples (among them Levi the son of Alphzeus) were 
the first to see the Lord in Galilee while they were 
fishing, after the third day. 

5. The source of St John xxi. (undoubtedly intended 
originally as an account of the first appearance of our 
Lord): St Peter and some other disciples were the first 
to see the Lord in Galilee as they were fishing [it is, 
moreover, probable that the stories of two appearances 
are intertwined in St John xxi.]. 

6. The gospel of St Matthew [without xxviii. 9, 10]: 
the eleven disciples were the first to see the Lord on a 
mountain in Galilee, after the third day. 


1 Of. my treatise, ‘‘ Ein jiingst entdeckter Auferstehungsbericht,” 
in Der Festschrift fiir B. Weiss (1897). 

® The efforts which have been repeated lately by Lepsius and Resch, 
jun., to discover ‘‘ Galilee” in Judea, near to Jerusalem, have not 
convinced me, 
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7. The gospel of St John: St Mary Magdalene was 
the first to see the Lord, beside the empty tomb, on 
the morning of the third day. 

8. The spurious conclusion of St Mark (Aristion ?): 
the same as St John. 

9. The interpolation in St Matthew (xxviii. 9 f.): 
St Mary Magdalene and another Mary were the first to 
see the Lord by the way on their return from the empty 
tomb. 

10. Didasc. Apost.: Levi was the first among the 
disciples to see the Lord after He had appeared to St 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary. 

11. Hippol., Comm. in Cantic.: Mary and Martha 
were the first to see the Lord. 

12. Tatian (Ephraem. Diodor.): St Mary the mother 
of our Lord was the first to see Him. 

13. The gospel of St Luke: two disciples (Cleopas 
and another unnamed) were the first to see the Lord at 
Emmaus, near Jerusalem, towards the evening of the 
third day. 

14. The gospel of the Hebrews: James the Just was 
the first to see the Lord on the morning of the third 
day. 

Though these opposing witnesses are by no means 
of equal weight, yet even those of later date testify 
that this vacillation in testimony goes back to the 
earliest period. We may evidently conclude therefrom 
that the question soon became a purely party question, 
and that even the Primitive Church of Jerusalem very 
soon lost a certain and uncontroverted tradition both in 
regard to the person who was the first to see the Lord 
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as well as in regard to the locality of the first appear- 
ance. Appearances occurred very soon both in and 
near Jerusalem, as well as in Galilee, and—the fact of 
the empty grave being assumed—it almost necessarily 
followed that a legend should grow up telling that the 
finding of the empty tomb was at once accompanied by 
an appearance, especially if, as is very probable, appear- 
ances at the empty tomb actually took place very 
shortly afterwards. The factor of the empty tomb 
complicated and disturbed the tradition of the appear- 
ances. The view that variation in the accounts did 
not arise until after 60 or 70 a.v. is altogether 
improbable; for if the statement, “Jesus first of all 
appeared to Peter in Galilee,” had continued to be an 
unquestioned article of faith during the first thirty 
years, it is quite incomprehensible how doubt could 
have then arisen, 7.e. how another account could have 
come into existence. However, for the question which 
now concerns us, it is sufficient to establish this one point, 
namely, that though St Luke is found to contradict St 
Mark and St Matthew in his stories of the Resurrection, 
we may not therefore conclude that he must have 
written after 60 or 70 a.p. Again, the tradition as to 
the history of the Crucifixion and Resurrection, which 
St Luke shares in common with the fourth gospel, 
appears with characteristic variation in the two 
evangelists; hence it must itself belong to a much 
earlier period. But even in the original form of this 
tradition the scene of the appearances had been already 
transferred to Jerusalem. 


We have still to consider the difference between the 
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first and second works of St Luke in what they record 
concerning the abode of our Lord on earth after His 
Resurrection and concerning the Ascension. Even the 
gospel pictures our Lord taking a solemn farewell from 
the disciples, and it places the scene at Bethany; the 
Acts, however, declares that the solemn farewell took 
place after forty days during which the disciples were 
systematically instructed by our Lord, that the scene 
of the farewell was the Mount of Olives, and that our 
Lord ascended into Heaven before the eyes of the 
disciples. What is distinctly new and interesting in 
this tradition is not the corporal Ascension, together 
with the accompanying angels—a story like this could 
have easily taken form as soon as the Twelve were 
scattered abroad,—but the forty days’ converse of our 
Lord with His disciples. We may declare, without a 
shadow of a doubt, that not only St Paul, St Mark, and 
St Matthew, but even St Luke himself in his gospel, as 
well as St John, exclude such a story. On the other 
hand, we must not fail to notice that the beginnings of 
such a tradition are to be found only in St Luke, namely, 
in the story of the Journey to Emmaus (especially 
xxiv. 27-32) and in a slighter degree in St John xx., xxi. 
The Acts gives us no stories of events happening during 
this time of converse. It is therefore evident that the 
period of time itself is alone significant. This must be 
due to some speculation of Messianic and apocalyptic 
character, and is accordingly a theologumenon which 
could be combined with any historical reminiscence. 
Probably at first it had nothing to do with the converse 


of the Risen Christ with His disciples, but was thought 
11 
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of as a period of waiting and preparation before the 
investure with the Heavenly Messiahship; the number 
“40” points to such an explanation. Hence the idea 
itself may well be primitive. Our conclusion from this 
survey is therefore:! that we have found nothing to 
upset the verdict, to which we have been led by critical 
investigation of the Acts of the Apostles, that the 
second and third gospels, as well as the Acts, were 
composed while St Paul was still alive, and that the 
first gospel came into being only a few years later. 


* Tam well aware that the discussion in the last pages is of a very 
summary character; but it gives the quintessence of a thorough 
investigation. I was able to be brief because, apart from the story of 
the Infancy of our Lord, the subjects discussed have not been the 
object of systematic criticism and hypothesis of a character hostile to 
my results. At least, I know of no treatise which expressly bases 
conclusive arguments for bringing the synoptic gospels down to the end 
of the first century upon definite narratives which they contain. 
People are satisfied with showing that these gospels presuppose the 
destruction of Jerusalem, that the standpoint of their authors is “‘ post- 
Pauline,” and that they show the traces of subsequent experiences of 
the Church; but whether these subsequent experiences belong to the 
period between 30 and 60 A.D., or to some later time—this is a question 
which is almost never raised, and for good reasons, because definite 
evidence upon which to decide it is wanting. 
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Vol. XVI. 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE RE- 
LIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste Sabatier, 
Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the Protestant Theo- 
logical Faculty. New impression, Demy $vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

‘Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 


finest legacy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. "—Glasgow Herald. 


Vols. XV. and XVII, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul Wernle, 
Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at the Uni- 
versity of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated by the 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. per 
volume. 


Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II, The Development of the Church. 


Dr. Marcus Dods in the Brttish Weekly—‘‘ We cannot recall any work by 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
thought of this country than Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity. It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 


The Earlier Works included in the Library are :— 


HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Harnack, Berlin. Translated 
from the Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. 
B. Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VII., VIII., IX., 
X., XI., XII.) 8vo, cloth, each Ios. 6¢.; half-leather, suitable for 
presentation, 12s. 6d. 

ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS :—Vol. I.: InTRO- 
DUCTORY DIvision :—I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Division I.—The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Boox I. :— 
The Preparation, Vol. II.: Driviston I, Boox II. :—TZhe 
Laying of the Koundation.—\, Historical Survey.—Z. Fixing and 
gradual Seculartsing of Christianity as a Church.—IT, Fixing and 
gradual [fellenising of Christianity as a System of Doctrine. Vol. 
III. : Division I. Book IL.:—7he Laying of the Foundation— 
continued. Driviston II.—The Development of Ecclesiastical 
Dogma. Book I.:—The History of the Development of Dogma as 
the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of Natural Theology. 
A. Presuppositions of Doctrine of Redemption or Natural T, heology. 
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B. The Doctrine of Redemption in the Person of the God-man in 
zts hestorical development. Vol. IV.: Division II. Boox I. :— 
The Flistory of the Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the 
God-man on the basis of Natural Theology—continued. Vol. V.: 
Division II. Boox II. :—2xpansion and Remodelling of Dogma 
into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the basts of 
the Church. Vol. VI.: Division II. Book II. :— Zxpansion 
and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and 
Means of Grace on the baszs of the Church—continued. Vol. VIL: 
Division II. Book III. :—TZhe Threefold Issue of the History of 
Dogma.—Full Index. 

““No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence of Prof. 
Harnack’s History of Dogma.’—Times. 


‘A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological works 
of the time.” —Dazly News. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered in 
the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. By 
Adolf Harnack. Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders, (New 
Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6@.; can only be 
supplied when complete set of the New Series is ordered. 


Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says :—‘‘I may 
assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention in this 
country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits are 
recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort to 
get at the living realities of religion.” 

*‘Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought to bear 
on the religious problems which address themselves to the modern mind.”— 
Pilot. 

‘In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack.... 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they display 
and for their elevation of tone and purpose.”’—Lierature. 


THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH GOD: 
A Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. By 
W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
University of Marburg. Translated from the Second thoroughly 
revised Edition, with Special Annotations by the Author, by J. 
Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) 8vo, cloth. 
10s. 6d. 


‘Tt will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very important 
one. . . . The translation is also exceedingly well done.” —Cvritical Review. 


“We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who read it 
to do so twice.” —Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 


‘Instinct with genuine religious feeling; ... exceedingly interesting and 
suggestive.’ —Glasgow Herald. 
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A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel, Ordinary 
Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. In 2 vols. 
(New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) 8vo, cloth. Each volume, 
Ios, 6d, 


Vol. I. Sources of Information and History of the Period 
up to the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, 
D.Lit., M.A. 


Vol. II. Sources of Information and History of the 
Period down to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope 
W. Hogg, B.D., and E. B. Speirs, D.D. 

“Tt is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student of 
the Old Testament should be grateful.” —Christian World. 


“It will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well-thumbed copy of 
the History of the Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage.”— 
Literary World. 

“It is a work which cannot fail to attract the attention of thoughtful people 
in this country.”—Padl Mall Gazette. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor 
Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn, Translated from the Second 
Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the Author, by William 
Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by Allan Menzies, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of St. 
Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) With eleven reproductions 
of Texts. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. ; half-leather, 125. 6a. 

“We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascinating 
task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged prin- 


ciples than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous scrutiny 3 it 
will surpass the highest expectation.” Expository Tintes. 

“Nothing could be better than Dr. Nestle’s account of the materials which 
New Testament textual criticism has to deal with.” —Spectator. 

‘We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cordially 
to the student, alike for general interest and for the clearness of its arrangement. 
: In smoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the best we have 
come across for a considerable time.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizsicker. Trans- 
lated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. (New Series, Vols. I. and 
V.) Demy 8vo, cloth. Each ros, 6d. 


“‘ Weizsacker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work marks 
an epoch in New Testament criticism. “The English reader is fortunate in 
having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him.” —Zxgository 
Times. 

Sedat vmeehuN, student of theology or of the early history of Christianity can 
afford to leave Weizsacker’s great book unread.” —J/anchester Guardian. 

_ “In every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent 
thinker and investigator . . . thisremarkable volume .. . this able and 
learned work. . . .”—Christian World. 


“The book itself . . . Is of great interest, and the work of the translation 
has been done in a most satisfactory way.’ —Critical Review. 
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BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third German 
Edition, Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s, 


—— PAUL. THE, APOSTLEOF JESUS;CHRISG, HIS 
LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND DOC- 
TRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of Primitive 
Christianity. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Translated. Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 


EWALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE PRO- 
PHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by 
the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. General Introduction, Yoel, Amos, 
Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. Vol. II. Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. 
Vol. III. Nahtim, Ssephanya, Habaqgtiq, Zakharya, Yéremya. 
Vol. IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya xi.-Ixvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, 
Malaki, Jona, Baruc, Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 30s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated by 
the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 
Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith, 8vo, cloth. 6s, 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P, Quenzer, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 
Hs: 


The second portion of this work, ‘‘ The Times of the Apostles,” 
was issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes ; see 


p. 18. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Considered 
in its connection with the National Life of Israel, and 
related in detail. Translated from the German by Arthur Ransom 
and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. [Vol. I. Second Edition. Intro- 
duction, Survey of Sources, Sacred and Political Groundwork, 
Religious Groundwork. Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recog- 
nition, Decision, Vol. III. The First Preaching, the Works of 
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Jesus, the Disciples, and Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts 
and Disillusions, Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in 
Galilee, Signs of the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah. 
Vol, V. The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into 
Jerusalem, the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. 
Vol. VI. The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo- 
Trial, the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the 
Messiah’s Place in History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 
8vo. 36s. 


(Vol. I. only to be had when a complete set of the work is 
ordered.) 


KUENEN (Dr. A.) THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO 
THE FALL.OF THE JEWISH’ STATE By Dr. A, 
Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leiden. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


PFLEIDERER (0.). PAULINISM: A Contribution to the 
History of Primitive Christian Theology. Translated by E. 
Peters, 2nd Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


—— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 
ITS HISTORY. (Vols. I. Il, History of the Philosophy of 
Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day; Vols. III. IV. Genetic- 
Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Translated by Prof, Allan 
Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 245. 


REVILLE (Dr. A.). PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISs- 
TORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by Prof. 
F. Max Miiller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES. 
TAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. Edited 
by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 
3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


SCHRADER (Prof. E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated 
from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions by the Author, 
and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C, Whitehouse, M.A. 


2 vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With a Map. 8vo, cloth. 
12s. 


ZELLER (Dr. E.)) THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITICALLY 
INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Overbeck’s Intro- 
duction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette’s Handbook, 
Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 12s, 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The volumes are uniform in size (crown octavo) and binding, but the 
price vartes according to the size and importance of the work. 


Vol. I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


Vol. Il. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An Historical 
and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Professor of Dogmatics 
in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-és-L., Paris. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Vol. III. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions of a 
Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rhein in 
Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. net. 


Vol. IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Jean Réville, Professeur adjoint a la Faculté de 
Thévlogie Protestante de l'Université de Paris, Translated and 
edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d, net. 


Vol. V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 
Professor of Church Flistory in the University, Berlin. Translated 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Third and Revised Edition, Crown 
8vo. 45. 6d. net. 


VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Professor 
of Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg; Author of 
‘The Communion of the Christian with God.” New edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


Vol. VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the Origin, 
the Value, and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel. 
By John P. Peters, D.D., Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New 
York; author of ‘‘ Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the 
Euphrates.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. net. 


VIII. BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea for 
Thoroughness of Investigation, addressed to Churchmen 
and Scholars. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D., 
Fellow of the British Academy ; Oriel Professor of Interpretation 
in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Rochester. Crown 


8vo. 4s. 6d, net. 


Vol. 


= 


Vol. 


— 
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Vol. Ix. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 


Vol, 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


— 


Vol. 


Vol, 


ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. By the late Auguste Sabatier, 
Professor in the University of Paris, Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


X. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Value and Significance in the History of 
Religion. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Practical 
Theology in the University, Berlin, Crown 8vo, 35. net. 


XI. THE CHILD AND RELIGION. Eleven Essays. By 
Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of Glasgow ; C. F. G, 
Masterman, M.A.; Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D., LL.D., Uni- 
versity of Yale; Rev. F. R. Tennant, M.A., B.Sc., Hulsean 
Lecturer ; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, D.D. ; Rev. Canon Hensley 
Henson, M.A.; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D.; Rev. G. 
Hill) MAS D2 Das) Reve Jeule iL horton: Rev.” Rabbi Ae 
Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Edited by Thomas 
Stephens, B.A. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

‘* No fresher and more instructive book on this question has been issued for 


years, and the study of its pages will often prove a godsend to many perplexed 
minds in the church and in the Christian home.” —British Weekly. 


XII. THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION: An Anthro- 
pological Study. By L. R. Farnell, D,Litt., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford; University Lecturer in Classical 
Archzeology, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s, 6d. net. 


XII. THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By H. von Soden, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited by 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


XIV. JESUS. By Wilhelm Bousset, Professor of Theology in 
Gottingen. Translated by Janet Penrose Trevelyan, and edited by 
Rey. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. net. 


“It is true the writers, von Soden and Bousset, have in the course of their 
papers said things that I regard as nothing less than admirable. I very 
much doubt whether we have anything so admirable in English.”—Rev. Dr. 
Sanday in the Guardian. 


XV. THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH GOD. By Prof. Wilhelm Herrmann. Translated from 
the new German Edition by Rev. J. S. Stanyon, M.A., and Rev. 
R. W. Stewart, B.D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
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Vol, XVI. HEBREW RELIGION TO THE ESTABLISH- 


Vol. 


— 


Vol. 


= 


Vol. 


= 


Vol 


Vol. 


— 


Vol. 


Vol. 


MENT OF JUDAISM UNDER EZRA. By W.E. Addis, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


XVII NATURALISM AND RELIGION. By Rudolf 
Otto, Professor of Theology in the University of Gottingen. Trans- 
lated by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. Edited 
with an Introduction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 
8vo. 55. net. 

““, .. A valuable survey, and a critical estimate of scientific theory and 


kindred ideas as they concern the religious view of the world. . .. It is well 
written, clear, and even eloquent.” —Expository Times. 


XVIII. ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By Pro- 
fessor Adolf Harnack, of Berlin, and Professor W. Herrmann, of 
Marburg. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 


XIX. THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
Its Place among the Religions of the Nearer East. By 
Karl Marti, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Bern. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 45. net, 

In a leading review The Spectator says :—‘‘It is a valuable contribution 
to a great theme by one who has devoted his life to its study. Not only the 
general reader, for whom it is specially intended, but the theologian will learn 
not a little from its pages.” 


.XX. LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. By Adolf Harnack, D.D. 


Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, M.A. Being Vol, I. 
of Dr. Harnack’s New Testament Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
55. net. 


‘What is new and interesting and valuable is the ratiocination, the theorising, 
and the personal point of view in the book under review. Westudy it to under- 
stand Professor Harnack, not to understand Luke; and the study is well worth 
the time and work. Personally, I feel specially interested in the question of 
Luke’s nationality. On this the author has some admirable and suggestive 
pages.”—Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay in 7he Exfosztor. 


XXI. THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE 
RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. By Kirsopp 
Lake, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the University of 
Leiden, Holland. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


XXII THE APOLOGETIC OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By E. F. Scott, M.A., author of ‘‘ The Fourth Gospel: 
Its Purpose and Theology.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. net. 


XXIII. THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. By Adolf Harnack, 
D.D. Being Vol. IL. of Dr. Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 
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Vol. XXIV. ANGLICAN LIBERALISM. By Twelve Church- 
men. Rev. Hubert Handley, Prof. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., D.D., 
Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, M.A., Rev. C. R. Shaw Stewart, M.A., 
Rev. Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt, D.C.L., Prof. Percy Gardner, 
D.Litt., LL.D., Sir C. T. Dyke Acland, Rev. A. J. Carlyle, M.A., 
Rev. H. G. Woods, D.D., Rev. A. A. Caldecott, D. Litt., D.D., Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, LL.D., Rev. A. L. Lilley, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘‘This is a stimulating volume, and we are glad to see an able body of 
writers uniting to claim the free atmosphere as the condition of spiritual 
progress.” —Westminster Gazette. 


Vol. XXV. THE FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By R. Seeberg, Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Berlin. Sixteen Lectures delivered before 
the Students of all Faculties in the University of Berlin. Crown 
$vo, 350 pp. 4s. 6d, net. 


Vol. XXVI. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By Adolf 
Harnack, D.D. Being Vol. III. of Dr Harnack’s New Testament 
Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


Vol. XXVII. THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. By Rudolf 
Eucken, Professor of Philosophy in Jena. Second Edition. 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


Vol. XXVIII. MONASTICISM: Its Ideals and History; and 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Two 
Lectures by Adolf Harnack, D.D. Translated into English by 
E. E. Kellett, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


“One might read all the ponderous works of Montalembert without obtaining 
so clear a view or so rare a judgment of this immense subject as are offered in 
these luminous pages.” —Christian World. 


Vol. XXIX. MODERNITY AND THE CHURCHES. By 


Prof. Percy Gardner, Litt.D., of Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
4s. 6d, net. 


Vol. XXX. THE OLD EGYPTIAN FAITH. By Edouard 
Naville, Hon, LL.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, 
London, Professor of Egyptology at the University of Geneva. 
Translated by Colin Campbell, M.A., D.D. Illustrated, 4s. 6d. net. 


Vol. XXXI. THE CONSTITUTION AND LAW OF THE 
CHURCH IN THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES. By 
Adolf Harnack, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


Vol. XXXII. THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT : Its Principal Results, and their Bearing 
upon Religious Instruction. By Dr Rudolf Kittel, Professor at 
the University of Leipzig, Illustrated. 55. net. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Library Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d¢. per volume. Cheap Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6. per volume. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). LECTURES ON THE 
ORIGIN AND THE GROWTH OF THE CONCEP- 
TION OF GOD AS ILLUSTRATED BY ANTHRO- 
POLOGY AND HISTORY. Translated by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. 10s. 6¢. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6a. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.)) LECTURES ON THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS 
RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 35. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T.W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. (Hib. 
Lec., 1881.) 2nd Ed. 8vo, cloth. tos, 6@. Cheap Ed., 3s. 6d. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.) VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lectures on 
Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1894.) 10s. 6¢. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr.).. LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Fairbairn. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Edition. 8vo; cloth. tos. 6d, Cheap 
Edition, 35. 6d. 


KUENEN (Dr. A). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6¢. Cheap Edition, 
35. 6d. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. (The Hibbert Lectures, 
1892.) 2nd Edition. $8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. 0.) LECTURES ON THE _IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Translated by 
the Rev. J. Frederick Smith, (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) and 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. ios. 6d, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTITU- 
TIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Translated by the Rev. 
Charles Beard. (Hibbert Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d, 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6a. 
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RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd Edition, 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


RHYS (Prof. J.) ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6a. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

REVILLE (Dr. A.) ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU. Translated by the Rev. P. 
Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

SAYCE ((Prof. A. .H.). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 4th Edition. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, cloth. 10s.6d. Cheap Ed., 35. 6d. 

UPTON (Rev. C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RE- 


LIGIOUS BELIEF. (Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. 6¢@. Cheap Edition, 3s. 62. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST. 


ADDIS (W. E.). HEBREW RELIGION. 4s. 6d. net. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. II. 


ALLIN (Rev. THOS.). UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
AS THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL ON THE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, AND 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. With a Preface by Edna Lyall, and a 
Letter from Canon Wilberforce. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s, 6d. net. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). THE CONTEMPOR- 
ARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND INDIA. Translated from 
the French by the Rev. J. Moden. 8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d. 


— EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


ANGLICAN LIBERALISM. By Twelve Churchmen. 45, 6d. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. 2 vols., 125. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 7. 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
2 vols., 125, See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 7. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). THE UNIVERSAL CHRIST. 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. 
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BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.)) LECTURES ON THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN iTS 
RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author of ‘‘Creed and Life’’). 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Lectures on 
Primary Questions. Demy $vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


BEVAN (Rev. J. O., M.A., F.G.S., F.S.A., etc., Rector of 
Chillenden, Dover). THE GENESIS AND EVOLUTION 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL SCIENTIFICALLY 
TREATED. Including also Problems relating to Science 
and Immortality. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘‘ Meets the much debated questions which are raised by the more thought- 
ful, and perhaps able, opponents of belief in a second life, and is a work of great 
value, and one that is opportune in its publication, and besides , Per sé, emphati- 
cally interesting reading.’—Manchester Courier. 

BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version, 6th Edition of the Old, 1oth Edition 
of the New Testament. 8vo, roan. 55. See also Testament. 


BLEEK (F.). (LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE.’ See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 7. 


BOUSSET (Prof. W.). JESUS. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 10. 


BREMOND (HENRI). THE MYSTERY OF NEWMAN. 
With an Introduction by Rev. George Tyrrell, M.A. Medium 8vo, 
cloth. Ios. 6a. wet. 

‘From France comes a remarkable volume, excellently translated, which 
endeavours to probe the mystery ; to realise, as it were, the soul of Newman, 
to describe to us justly and truthfully the personality. of the man.”—Dazly 
Chronicle. 

‘No subsequent work can deprive M. Bremond’s book of its great psycho- 
logical interest ; it is a work that, unlike many books on Newman and the 
Tractarians, no ‘student of modern Christianity can afford to miss.” —Pall Mali 
Gazette. 

CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.,). FIRST 
THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. 35. 6a. net. See Testa- 
ment, New, p. 27. 

CAMPBELL (Rev. R. J.. M.A.) NEW THEOLOGY 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including ‘‘The 
Perfect Life,” with a Memoir. Centennial Edition, 4to Edition, 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CHEYNE (Prof. T. K.). BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE 
NEW MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. 45. 6d. 
net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 9. 
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CHILD AND RELIGION. Edited by Thomas Stephens, B.A. 
5s. See Crown Theological Library, p. 10. 


CHRISTIAN CREED(OUR). end and greatly Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d, 


COIT (STANTON, Ph.D.). NATIONAL IDEALISM AND 
A STATE CHURCH. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

“No one reading this book could miss its interest and ability. . . . Criticises 

existing Christianity along lines almost ha aed opposite to those of Herbert 


Spencer and the majority of the critics. . . . Great clearness and eloquence.” — 
G. K. CuEesrerTon in The Nation. 


— NATIONAL IDEALISM AND THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. An Essay in Re-Interpretation and 
Revision. Demy 8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d. net. 


COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: in 
Ten Services for Morning and Evening. 32mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 
Also in 8vo, cloth. 35. 


CONYBEARE, F. C., M.A. The Ring of Pope Xystus: a 
collection of Aphorisms and Short Sayings in use among Christian 
Communities in the Second Century. Beautifully printed on hand- 
made paper. 45, 6d. net. Vide also p. 54. 


CORNILL (Prof. CARL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s, 6a. met. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 3. 


DAVID SU Gise Wie etlys): LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDH- 
ISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lectures 
delivered before the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor. 4s. 6a. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 9. See also Harnack, A., ‘Letter to Preuss. 
Tahrbiicher,” p. 18. 


DOBSCHUTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. Demy 8vo. tos. 6a See Theo- 
logical Translation Library, New Series, p. 3. 


DOLE (CHARLES F.). THE ETHICS OF PROGRESS, 
or the Theory and the Practice by which Civilisation 
proceeds. Small demy 8vo, cloth. 65. mer. 


DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Shesheth, p. 23. 
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DRUMMOND (JAMES, M.A,, LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., late 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). VIA, VERITAS, 
VITA. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 

— PHILO JUDAUS. See p. 29. 

ECHOES OF HOLY THOUGHTS: Arranged as Private 
Meditations before a First Communion, 2nd Edition, with a 
Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thom. Printed with red lines. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 

EUCKEN (Prof. RUDOLF). THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 
45. 6d, net. See Crown Theological Library, page 12. 

— THE TRUTH OF RELIGION. Sce page 2. 

EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 7. 

— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 7. 

— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. See Theo- 
logical Translation Library, Old Series, p. 7. 

FARNELL (L. R.). THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 
An Anthropological Study. By L. R. Farnell, D.Litt., Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 10. 

FIGG (E. G.). ANALYSIS OF THEOLOGY, NATURAL 
AND REVEALED. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, 

FORMBY (Rev. C. W.). RE-CREATION: A New Aspect 
of Evolution. Large Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RECORDS. 
8vo, cloth. 15s. 

GARDNER (Prof. PERCY), MODERNITY AND THE 
CHURCHES. 45. 6a. net. See Crown Theological Library, 
pale: 

GILL (C.). THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles Gill. 2nd Edition, With Dissertations in answer to 
Criticism. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

— THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET. Trans- 
lated from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by the late 
Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel, The Text 
corrected from his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 

GREEN (Right Rev. A. V., D.D., Bishop of Ballarat), THE 
EPHESIAN CANONICAL WRITINGS: Being the 
Moorhouse Lectures for 1910. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 
For Moorhouse Lectures vzde Mercer, p. 22, and Stephen, p. 26. 
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HARNACK (ADOLF). ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 5s. 
net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


— THE CONSTITUTION AND LAW OF THE 
CHURCH IN THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES. 
5s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


— MONASTICISM: Its Ideals and History; and THE 
CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Two Lectures 
by Adolf Harnack. Translated into English by E, E. Kellett, 
M.A., and F, H. Marseille, Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
35. 6d. net. 


—— LETTER to the ‘‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher” on the German 
Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s Lectures on ‘‘ Babel 
and Bible.” Translated into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders, 
6d. net. 


— LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. 5s. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. 


— HISTORY OF DOGMA. 7 vols., 10s. 6d. each. See Theo- 
logical Translation Library, New Series, p. 4. 


— THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. 5s. net. See Crown Theo- 
logical Library, p. 1. 


—— WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, New Series, p. 5. 4/so Crown Theological Library, 
p- 10, 45. 6d, net. See Saunders (T. B.), ‘‘ Professor Harnack 
and his Oxford Critics,” p. 25. 


— MISSION AND EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES: ‘By ‘Adolt 
Harnack, D.D., Berlin. Entirely new edition, re-written, with 
numerous editions and maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 255, net. 


—— and HERRMANN (Dr. WILHELM). ESSAYS ON 
THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. 4s. net. Translation edited by 
Maurice A, Canney, M.A. See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Apostles. Trans- 
lated by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by Mrs Humphry 
Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, 42s. (Uniform with the Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series. ) 
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HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. 


The Times of Jesus. 2 vols, 125. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 7. 


HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: 


Genesis. 2nd Edition. 16mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 
Psalms. 16mo, cloth. 1s, 

Isaiah. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 

Job. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 


HENSLOW (Rev. G.). THE ARGUMENT OF ADAPTA- 
TION ; or, Natural Theology reconsidered. 8vo, cloth. 15, 


— SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS; 
or, The Garden of God. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— THE AT-ONE-MENT ; or, The Gospel of Reconciliation. 
8vo, cloth. Is. 


—— THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF CHRIST’S LIFE. 
8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


— CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, 
cloth. Is. 


— VULGATE, THE: The Source of False Doctrine. 
A work specially applicable to the Clergy, Bible Teachers, and 
other exponents of the Gospel of Christ. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


HERFORD (R. TRAVERS, B.A.). CHRISTIANITY IN 
TALMUD AND MIDRASH. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18s, net. 

CONTENTS :—Introduction. Division I. Passages from the 

Rabbinical Literature: A, Passages relating to Jesus. B. Passages 

relating to Minim, Minuth, Division II, General Results. Appen- 

dix containing the Original Texts of the Passages translated. 


Indices, 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say that it will prove indispensable not only to 
scholars interested in Talmudic litecature, but to all who study the subject of 
the evangelical tradition. It will introduce the reader into a new world—that 
of Jewish thought in the centuries after Christ.”—Camobridge Review. 


HERRMANN (W.). THE COMMUNION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. 4s. 6d. net. See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 5, and Crown Theological 
Library, p. 10. 

— FAITH AND MORALS. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theo- 
logical Library, p. 9. 

— and HARNACK(ADOLF.). ESSAYSON THE SOCIAL 
GOSPEL. 4s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 
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HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. Jacks and G, 
Dawes Hicks, Vol. I. Royal 8vo, 856 pp. Vol. II., 364 pp. 
Vol. III., 869 pp. Vols. IV.-VIII., 960 pp. Cloth. Each 
12s. 6d, net. Annual Subscription, 10s. post free. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT, 1909, entitled 
JESUS OR CHRIST? Containing Essays by the following 
writers :—The late Rev. George Tyrrell, the Bishop of Southwark, 
Professor H. Weinel, Professor Percy Gardner, Professor P, 
Schmiedel, Professor Henry Jones, the Rev. Richard Morris, B.D., 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Canon H. Scott Holland, the Rev. Father 
Joseph Rickaby, S.J., Professor Nathan Soderblom (Upsala), Rev. 
Principal A, E, Garvie, D.D., the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., 
the Rev. James Drummond, D.D., Professor B. W. Bacon, D.D., 
Rev. Principal J. E. Carpenter, D.D., Mr James Collier, the 
Rev. R. Roberts. Super-royal 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


HOERNING (Dr. R.). THE KARAITE MSS., BRITISH 
MUSEUM. The Karaite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) in Forty-two 
Autotype Facsimiles, with a Transcription in ordinary Arabic type. 
Together with Descriptions and Collation of that and five other 
MSS. of portions of the Hebrew Bible in Arabic characters in the 
same Collection. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top. 20s. 


HUNTER (Rev. J., D.D.). DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI, 
and Other Sermons. Large Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


— GOD AND LIFE. A Series of Discourses. Uniform with 
“De Profundis Clamavi.” Cloth. 55. net. 


—— THE COMING CHURCH. A Plea for a Church simply 
Christian. Cloth. Is. 6d. net. 


JACKS (L. P., Editor of the Hibbert Journal). MAD SHEP- 
HERDS, and Other Human Studies. With a frontispiece 
drawing by Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s, 6d. net. 


—— THE ALCHEMY OF THOUGHT, and Other Essays. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHNSON (EDWIN, M.A.). THE RISE OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— ANTIQUA MATER: A Study of Christian Origins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


— THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 155. net. 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). HYMNS OF DUTY AND 
FAITH. Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
2nd Edition, 35. 6d. 


— CHANTS, PSALMS, AND CANTICLES. | Selected 
and Pointed for Chanting. 18mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 


— ANTHEMS. With Indexes and References to the Music. 
18mo, cloth. 1s. 3d. 


— THE CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. Together in 1 vol., 
cloth, 2s. 


—— A BOOK OF PRAYER. In Thirty Orders of Worship, with 
Additional Prayers and Thanksgivings. 18mo, cloth. 25. 6d. 
With Chants, in 1 vol. 18mo, cloth, 35. 


KAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testament. 
Reprinted from the ‘‘Supplement to the Translation of the Old 
Testament.” By E. Kautzsch, Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Edited by the Author, Translated by John 
Taylor, D.Litt., M.A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6a. 


‘‘This English translation . . . is likely to prove very acceptable to all those 
students who desire to see for themselves the view taken by the ‘higher critics’ 
of the growth of the Old Testament.” —The Guardian. 

“Dr. Taylor has rendered a great service to the English readers by his 
excellent translation of this important work.”—British Weekly. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. 6 vols. 
6s. each. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 7. 

KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. | i2s. 
See p. 35. 

KITTEL (R.). HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. 2 vols. 
10s. 6d, each. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 


— THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 55. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL AND 
UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. See The Hibbert Lectures, 
Dat: 

—— THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL OF 
THE JEWISH STATE. 3 vols. 185. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


LAKE (Professor KIRSOPP). THE HISTORICAL EVI- 
DENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 45. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 
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LEA (HENRY CHARLES, LL.D.). HISTORY OF SAC- 
ERDOTAL CELIBACY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Reset. 
2vols. Medium 8vo, cloth. 2Is, net. 


LOBSTEIN (P.). THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 
OF CHRIST. 2s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 9. 


LODGE (Sir O.)) LIFE AND MATTER. An Exposition 
of Part of the Philosophy of Science, with Special References 
to the Influence of Professor Haeckel. Second Edition, with 
an Appendix of Definitions and Explanations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d, net. Popular Edition. Paper cover. 6d. net. 


MACAN (R. W.). THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. An Essay in Three Chapters. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


MACFIE (RONALD C., M.A., M.B.). SCIENCE, 
MATTER, AND IMMORTALITY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


5s. net. 


MACKAY (R. W.). SKETCH OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 8vo, cloth. 6s, 


MARTI (KARL). RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 45. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES) THE RELATION 
BETWEEN ETHICS AND RELIGION. An Address, 


8vo, sewed. Is. 


-—— MODERN MATERIALISM: ITS ATTITUDE TO- 
WARDS THEOLOGY. A Critique and Defence. 8vo, 
sewed, 25. 6d. 


MERCER (Right Rev. J. EDWARD, D.D.). THE SOUL 
OF PROGRESS. Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1907, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. For Moorhouse Lectures vzve also Green, 
p- 17, and Stephen, p. 26. 

“To be congratulated on an effective and freshly thought out exposure of 


the familiar failure of materialism to account for evolution, humanity or 
progress in any intelligible sense.” — The Christian World. 


MITCHELL (Rev. A. F.). HOW TO TEACH THE BIBLE. 
2nd Edition, thoroughly revised and reset. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“ The lectures are marked by much insight and moderation. The book is 
notable also for its gracious and cultured note, and for the quiet persuasiveness 
with which a revolutionary reform is advocated.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 
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MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. See The Hibbert Lec- 
tures, p. 13. 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS., with a Translation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 
sewed. 35. 


MUNSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO). THE AMERICANS. 
I2s, 6d. net. See p. 30. 


NAVILLE (Prof. EDOURD). THE OLD EGYPTIAN 
FAITH. 4s. 6a. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 
NESTLE (E.). INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 

See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 


OTTO (R.). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 5s. net. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


PERCIVAL (G. HH.) THE INCARNATE PURPOSE. 
Essays on the Spiritual Unity of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

PERRIN (R. S.). THE EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE. 
A Review of Philosophy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS.  8vo, buckram. 
Is. net. 

PETERS (JOHN P.). EARLY HEBREW STORY. A 
Study of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background 
of the Legends of Israel. 45. 6a. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 9. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE _IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 

— PAULINISM: A Contribution to the History of Primitive 
Christianity. 2 vols. 125. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 8. 

—— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 
ITS HISTORY. 4 vols. 245. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

— THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Significance and Value in the History of 
Religion. 3s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 10. 
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PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 
Vols. I., II. and III. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. net each. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 2. 


PICTON (J. ALLANSON, M.A., Lond.) MAN AND THE 
BIBLE. A Review of the Place of the Bible in Human 
History. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIAVAL THOUGHT IN THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL POLITICS. §8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 3vols. 185. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 8. 


RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTI- 
TUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. See Hibbert Lectures, 
p23. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


REVILLE (A.). THE SONG OF SONGS, Commonly called 
the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. Translated from the 
French. Crown 8vo, cloth. ts. 6d. 


— ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO AND PERU, 
See Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


— PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. 6s. See Theological Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 8. 


REVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 38. 6d. 
net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 9. 


RIX (HERBERT). TENT AND TESTAMENT. A Camp- 
ing Tour in Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 


61 Illustrations, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
8s. 6d. net. 


“ His narrative of travel is that of an intelligent and well-informed traveller 
who went without prepossessions and was both able and willing to weigh 
evidence. . . . Mr. Rix’s contribution is one that must be taken into account.” 
—Spectator. 

_ ‘The result is a thoughtful, well-written, even learned work, far from the 
vain outpourings of the tourist. The narrative, though heavily charged with 
information, is wonderfully unembarrassed, and the word-pictures which abound 
are true to life.”—A theneum. 


— A DAWNING FAITH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A., B.D.). A STUDY OF 
THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LLGEHT..+ 2nd 
Edition. Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


—- OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOSPEL: 
A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d, 


SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF AU- 
THORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 
With a Memoir by Professor J. Réville. 105. 6d. See Theologi- 
cal Translation Library, New Series, p. 4. 


— THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. 4s. net.’ See Crown Theo- 
logical Library, p. 10. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr... PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


— CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and Compiled. 18mo, 
cloth. Is. 6a. 


SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Is. 6a, net. 

“Tt gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece of 
controversial writing, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested in 
modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private preposses- 
sions incline them.”—Scotsman. 

r. Saunders writes with sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ‘Harnack and his Critics’ will do well to read his 
comments.” —Shefield Daily Telegraph. 

SAVAGE (M. J.). BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 8vo, 


cloth. 7s. 6d. 

SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. See Hibbert Lectures, 
Daald. 

SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS AND 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 2 vols. 12s. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


SCHUBERT (HANS VON). OUTLINES OF CHURCH 
HISTORY. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, 
Pp: 3 

SCOTT (Rev. E. F., M.A.)) THE APOLOGETIC OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 45. 6a. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. II. 
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SCULLARD (Rev. Prof. H. H., M.A., D.D.). EARLY 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN THE WEST, FROM 
CLEMENT TO AMBROSE. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


SEEBERG (R.). THE FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By R. Seeberg, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Berlin. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 12. 


SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch) THE SIXTH BOOK 
OF THE SELECT LETTERS OF SEVERUS, 
PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the Syriac Version of 
Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and translated by E, W. Brooks. 
Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 1. 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I. (Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Trans- 
lation), Part 2, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 425. net. See Text and 
Translation Society, p. 37. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). CRITICAL NOTES ON THE 
AUTHORISED ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. and Edition. 12mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


SODEN (H. von, D.D.)}. THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 45. 6a. net. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. 10. 


STEPHEN (Rev. Canon REGINALD, M.A.). DEMOC- 
RACY AND CHARACTER. Being the Moorhouse Lectures 

for 1908, Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 
“Canon Stephen’s book is much too clear and thoughtful to be neglected in 
this country. Within the narrow limits of seven lectures he has discussed some 


important issues of politics in a democratic country with strong practical common 
sense and the right kind of theoretical learning.” —A theneum. 


THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G, Horner, M.A. With an Appendix—a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 18s. net. 


TAYLER (Rev. JOHN jAMES) AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to the First Three. 
2nd Edition. $vo, cloth. 5s. 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH IN 
ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND LITERALLY 
INTERPRETED. 8vo, cloth. 35. 


TAYLOR (Rev. Dr. J... THE MASSORETIC TEXT AND 
THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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TAYLOR (Rev. Dr. J.) See also Kautzsch, ‘ Outline,” p. 21. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 6d. 


— PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 8vo, 
cloth. 25, 


— SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Sub- 
stance from the Common Prayer for Christian Worship, 
with a few additional Prayers for particular Days. $8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6@. ; or 32mo, cloth, Is. 


TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C.). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. 3 vols. 8vo. 
70s. net. 

— CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A, D.D.). THE 
FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. Arranged in 
parallel columns, 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


35. 6d. net, 


THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD). A FREE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d, net. 


UPTON (C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. ‘See Hibbert Lectures, p.. 14. 

WEIR (T. H., B.D.) A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental! Languages 
in the University of Glasgow. 2nd Edition, with Additions. 
Crown $vo, cloth. 6s. 

WEIZSACKER (C. von). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 2 vols, 
Demy 8vo. 21s. See Theological Translation Library, New 
Series, p. 6. 

WERNLE (PAUL). THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 4. 

WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with Special 
Reference to the Position and Prospects of the Modern 
School of Theology. A Report presented to the Hibbert 
Trustees, and published by their direction. 8vo, sewed, Is. 


WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Con- 
fessions of a Preacher. 35. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 9. 
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WOODS (C. E.) THE GOSPEL OF RIGHTNESS. A 
Study in Pauline Philosophy. 300 pages, cloth. 5s, net. 

The chief purpose in the author’s mind has been to present a book to a class 
of thinkers and readers who are not so widely catered for as might be, and by 
whom the writings of the great Apostle have been shelved as no longer in 
keeping with the liberal thought of to-day. The attempt is made to present the 
Apostle in a somewhat new light as a philosopher who develops a remarkable 
scheme of spiritual thought from one or two very simple and self-evident 
principles. 


WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy $vo. 
35. 6a. 


— BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a criti- 
cally revised Text, various Readings, including a new Collation of 
Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical and Critical 
Commentary ; to which is appended the Chaldee Targum. Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


— DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


—— DANIEL AND ITS CRITICS. A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary with Appendix. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


—— LIGHT FROM EGYPTIAN PAPYRI ON JEWISH 
HISTORY BEFORE CHRIST. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. net. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. A 
new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, 
etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


—-_WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? or, A Lost 
Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen’s College, 
Oxford ; Head Master Queen’s College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
‘“A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job.” 8vo, art 
linen. 75. 6d. 


WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), Edited by, and Dr S. A. HIRSCH. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. From 


a Hebrew MS. in the University Library, Cambridge. Med. 8vo, 
cloth. 21s. net. 


ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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II. Philosophy, Psychology. 


BACON (ROGER), THE “OPUS MAJUS” OF. Edited, with 
Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry Bridges, Fellow 
of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
Complete in 3 vols., 315. 6d. ; Vol. III. sold separately, 75. 6d. 


BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF ANARCHY 
AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 8vo, parch- 
ment. 59. 


—— THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 55. 
— THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 


Crown 8vo, parchment. 4s. 


COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. With a Preface by 
Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Synthetic Philosophy Com- 
pleted. 8vo, cloth. Reduced to 5s. net. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDAUS; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 
By James Drummond, LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New 
College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


EUCKEN (Dr. RUDOLF). THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 
4s. 6d, net. Vzde Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


— THE TRUTH OF RELIGION. Vide Theological Trans- 
lation Library, p. 2. 

HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERIENCE. 
An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 8vo, 
sewed, 25. 

— THE REORGANISATION QF PHILOSOPHY. 
Address, 8vo, sewed. Is. 

JACKS (L. P.). Editor of the Hibbert Journal. Works by. 
Vide p. 20. 


JORDAN (HUMFREY R., B.A.). BLAISE PASCAL. A 
Study in Religious Psychology. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


JESUS OR CHRIST? The Hibbert Journal Supplement for 
1909. Containing Essays by the following writers :—The late Rev. 
George Tyrrell, the Bishop of Southwark, Professor H. Weinel, 
Professor Percy Gardner, Professor P. Schmiedel, Professor Henry 
Jones, the Rev. Richard Morris, B.D., Sir Oliver Lodge, Canon H. 
Scott Holland, the Rev. Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J., Professor 
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Nathan Soderblom (Upsala), Rev. Principal A. E. Garvie, D.D., 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., the Rev. James Drummond, 
D.D., Professor B. W. Bacon, D.D., Rev. Principal J, E. Car- 
penter, D.D., Mr. James Collier, the Rev. R. Roberts. Super- 
royal 8vo, cloth. 55, net. 


LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics of 
Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return to 
Dualism. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


LODGE (Sir O.). LIFE AND MATTER. 2s. 6d. net. See 
Religion, p. 22. 


MACCOLL (HUGH). MAN’S ORIGIN, DESTINY, AND 
DUTY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d, net. 

Professor A. E. Tayitor in Mind:—“On the main issues involved the 

writer of the present notice must avow himself entirely on the author’s side, and 


would unreservedly express his admiration for the skill and luminosity with 
which the chief points are made, and the happiness of the illustrations.” 


MUNSTERBERG (HUGO, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University). THE AMERICANS. Translated by 
Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard University, Royal 
8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


PERRIN (R. S.). EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE, 
THE. A Review of Philosophy. 6s. See Religion, p. 23. 


PIKCER \QiUscs): THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I. 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILOS. 
OPHY. Proceedings. Vol. I., 4 Nos., 1890-91, 8vo, 12s, 
Discontinued after Vol. III, Part 2. Or each Part separately, 
Vol. I. No. 1, 25. 6d.; No. 2, 25. 6d. ; No. 3, Part 1 its% 6a. 5 
Part 2, 25.; No. 4, Part 1, 1s. 6d, ; Part 2, 2s, Vol. II, No. rs 
Part 1, Is. 6¢.; Part 2, 25.; No. 2, Part Tn15. 603) Parti2suasss 
No. 3; Parti, 25.5) \Part °2,\'25, Vol. “TIT, “Part Tes Oder 
Part 2, 25. NEW SERIES, Vols. I.-X, Demy 8vo, buckram, 
each Ios, 6d, net. 


SALEEBY (C. W., M.D., F.R.S.). INDIVIDUALISM 
AND COLLECTIVISM. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


—— THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5,5. 
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SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES FROM 
THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. Vols. 
I.-VI., each 4s, 2d. net. 


SCULLARD (Rev. Prof. H.H., M.A., D.D.). EARLY 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN THE WEST, FROM 
CLEMENT TO AMBROSE. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


SHEARMAN (A. T., M.A.). THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SYMBOLIC LOGIC. A Critical Historical Study of the 
Logical Calculus. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


From the Contents. 


Symbols as representing Terms and as representing Propositions 
—Symbols of Operation—The Process of Solution—Concerning a 
Calculus Based on Intension—The Doctrines of Jevons and of Mr. 
MacColl—Later Logical Doctrines—The Utility of Symbolic 
Logic, 


“Its style is smooth, pleasant, and lucid.” —A theneum. 


SOLILOQUIES OF ST. AUGUSTINE, THE. Translated 
into English by Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. With Notes and Intro- 
duction by the translator. Small demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY— 


Vol. I. First Principles. With an Appendix and a 
Portrait. Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6a, Specially printed cheap edition, bound in cloth. 2 vols. 
of 240 pages each. Is, net per volume. 


Vols. II, and III. The Principles of Biology. 6th 
Thousand. $8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols. I. 
and II. 18s. each. 


Vols. IV. and V. The Principles of Psychology. 5th 
Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 


Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. I. Part 1, 
The Data of Sociology; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions, 4th Thousand, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


Vol. VII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions. 3rd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

Vol. VIII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. Part 6, 


Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 
8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 
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A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY—Continued. 


Vol. IX. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. I. Part 1, The 
Data of Ethics; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The 
Ethics of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 155. 


Vol. X. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Justice; Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive 
Beneficence ; Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6a. 


Also to be had separately : 
SPENCER (HERBERT). DATA OF ETHICS. Reset 


uniform with popular edition of ‘‘ First Principles.” Sewed, 2s. 6d. 
net; cloth, 3s. net. 


—— JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 2nd 
Thousand. $vo, cloth. 6s. 


Other Works. 


— THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition (21st 
Thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


— EDUCATION : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Cheap 
Edition, Entirely reset. 46th Thousand. Crown $8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. 


— ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A new 
Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
(Each 10s.) 30s. 


— SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 
‘*The Man v, The State.” 8vo, cloth. Ios. 


— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in Library binding. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


—— FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s, 


— THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14th Thousand. 
Sewed. Is. 


— A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 
Sewed. 6d. 


— REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 6d. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY ; 
or, Groups of Sociological Facts. Compiled and abstracted 
by Professor D. Duncan of Madras, Dr. Richard Scheppig, and 
James Collier. Folio, boards, 


The French Civilisation. 30s. 

. Greeks : Hellenic Era. By Rev. Dr J. P. Mahaffy, and 
Professor W. A. Goligher, Trinity College, Dublin. 

. Chinese. Compiled and abstracted by E. T. C. Werner, 

H.M.’s Consular Service, China. Just ready. 635. 


No. 1. English. 18s, 
No, 2. Ancient American Races. 16s. 
No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 18s. 
No. 4. African Races. 16s. 
No, 5. Asiatic Races. 18s. 
No. 6. American Races. 18s, 
No, z- Hebrews and Pheenicians. 21s. 
O. 


a Ea 
Ses 
~ Lal 
Ss 


In Preparation, 


Edited by Henry R. Tedder, Secretary and Librarian of the 
Athenzeum Club, 


Ancient Egyptians. 

Hellenistic Greeks. By Rev. Dr J. P. Mahaffy, and Pro- 
fessor W. A. Goligher, Trinity College, Dublin. 

Romans. By Mr E. H. Alton, F.T.C.D., and Professor 
W. A. Goligher. 


— COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYN- 
THETIC PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. Being 
a Digest of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Works. 5th Edition, the 
Synthetic Philosophy Completed. With a Preface by Herbert 
Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 55, net. 


SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, and 
Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor Knight, of 
St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55, 


STOCKER (R. DIMSDALE). SOCIAL IDEALISM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. net. 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations, 8vo, sewed. 45, 2d. each net. Vol. I. 
1892-93, 100 pages. Vol. II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 1895, 
110 pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V. 1897, 105 pages. 
Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 


WUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan 
University. 3rd Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, 
and History. 


AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN STUDIES 
in Honour of the late SHAMS-UL-ULAMA DASTUR 
PESHOTANJI BEHRAMJI SANJANA, M.A., Ph.D. 
Paper cover, 125. 6d. net; cloth, 135. 6d. net. 


DAVIDS(T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. See 
The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


DELITZSCH (Prof. F.).) ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. With 


Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Translated by 
the Rev. Prof. A. R. S: Kennedy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


— THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 


— BABEL AND BIBLE. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 9. 

DILLMANN (A.). ETHIOPIC GRAMMAR. Translated 
from C. Bezold’s Second German Edition. By Rev. J. A. 


Crichton, D.D., with Index of Passages, Philological Tables, etc. 
I vol., royal 8vo. 255. net. 


DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in the 


Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, by Dr. 
H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. 21s, 


The ‘‘Dipavamsa” is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; it 
contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church, of the 


conver of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient history of 
eylon. 


ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 5». 

FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D.) A MOSLEM 


PRESENT. Part I., containing the famous poem of Al-Busaree. 
With an English Version and Notes. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


— AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Seven Suspended 
Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4d. 

FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
Pp. 44. 
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FRANKFURTER (Dr. O.). HANDBOOK OF PALI: Being 
an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and a Glossary. 
8vo, cloth. 16s, 


FUERST (Dr. JUL... HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. sth Edition, 
improved and enlarged, Translated by Rev. Dr. Samuel Davidson. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. ats. 


HEBREW TEXTS. Large type. 16mo, cloth. 


Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch’s Text.) 1s. 6d, 
Psalms. Is. 

JODe cals: 

Isaiah. Is. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL 
HEBREW, presenting Graduated Instruction in the 
Language of the Old Testament. By James Kennedy, B.D., 
Acting Librarian in the New College, and one of the additional 
Examiners in Divinity at the University, Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth. 


12s, 
— STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 


LEWIS, AGNES SMITH (Edited by). OLD SYRIAC 
GOSPELS, or EVANGELION DA-MEPHAR-RESTRE. 
This is the Text of the Sinia Palimpsest, including the latest 
additions and emendations, with the variants of the Curetonian 
Text, corroborations from many other MSS., anda list of quotations 
from ancient authors. With 4 facsimiles. Quarto, bound half- 
leather. 255. net. 


LYALL (C. J., M.A., K.C.I.E.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, CHIEFLY PRA:-ISLAMIC. Translations, with 
an Introduction and Notes. Fcap. gto, cloth. Ios, 6d. 


MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh Alcharizi. 
Edited from the MS, in the Bodleian Library, by Thomas 
Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 35. 


MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogues between King 
Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. The Pali Text, 
edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 215. See also 
‘* Pali Miscellany.” 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. See p. 23. 


NEW HEBREW SCHOOL of POETS of the SPANISH- 
ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brody, Ph.D., Rabbi in Nachod 
(Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph.D., Professor in Oldenburg 
(Grand Duchy). English translation of the Introduction, etc., by 
Mrs Karl Albrecht. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net, 
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NOLDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Strassburg) COMPENDIOUS 
SYRIAC GRAMMAR. With a Table of Characters by Julius 
Euting. Translated (with the sanction of the author) from the 
second and improved German Edition by Rev. James A. Crichton, 
D.D. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


— DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM  ARABI- 
CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 
Crown dvo, cloth. 75. 62 


NORRIS (E.) ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Vols. I. to III. 410, cloth. Each 28s, 


OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his Doctrine, 
his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Professor at the 
University of Berlin, Translated by W. Hoey, M.A. 8vo, cloth 
gilt. 18s. 

PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The Intro- 


ductory Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation 
and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 45. 


PLATTS (J. T.)} A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), Teacher 
of Persian in the University of Oxford ; late Inspector of Schools in 
the Central Provinces of India. Part I. Accidence. Broad crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE) LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, 
p14 

SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF SHAIK 
SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the Persian Text, with 
a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.)) LECTURES ON THE RELIGIONS 
OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND SYRIA. See the 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 2 vols. 125. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8, 


SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTUOH AL-HABASHAH; or, The 
Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinab al Din Ahmad B. ’Abd al 
Kadi B. Salim B. ’Uthman. Edited, from an Arabic MS., by 
S. Arthur Strong. Part I. 8vo, sewed. 35. net. : 


SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX TO 
THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. With short 
explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are not sold 
separately, at 75. 6d. per part net. Parts [. and V. now ready. 
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STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A. See p. 26. 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Zstabiished for the 
purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly preserved 
tn the British Museum. 


THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in 
the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited 
and translated by KE. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. Text, Parts I. 
and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and II. 84s. net. 


THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Ccptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 
Crum, 21s. net. 

A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 21s. net. 

AN ANCIENT ARMENIAN VERSION OF THE 
APOCALYPSE OF ST JOHN; also THE ARME- 
NIAN TEXTS OF CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, 
SCHOLIA DE INCARNATIONE and EPISTLE 
TO THEODOSIUS UPON EASTER, the former in- 
completely preserved in Greek, the latter unknown in Greek 
or Latin. All edited, with English versions, etc., by F. C. 
Conybeare, formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford, 

REMNANTS OF THE LATER SYRIAC VERSIONS 
OF THE BIBLE. Part I. (Sixth Century). The Four 
Minor Catholic Epistles. Reconstructed Text, with Apparatus 
Criticus. Part II. (Seventh Century), Extracts, hitherto un- 
edited, from the Syro-Hexaplar Text of Chronicles, Nehemiah, 
etc. All edited, with Greek versions, etc., by John Gwynn, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Dublin. 21s. net. 


In the Press, 
THE REFUTATION OF MANI, MARCION, AND 


BARDAISAN OF ST EPHRAIM. Edited by the 
Rev. C. W. Mitchell. 


TURPIE (Dr. D. McC.) MANUAL OF THE CHALDEE 
LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee 
and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, with a Vocabulary. 


Square 8vo, cloth. 7s. 
WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE RIG- 
VEDA: An Essay. vo, cloth. 5s. 
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IV. Modern Languages & Literature. 


A complete list of Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Educational Publi- 
cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 


ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 
kdited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. Perowne, M.A. 


This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
preparing or the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
Examinations—in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their French 
and German. The notes are as concise as possible, with an occasional 
etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books selected being 


by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of most modern French 
and German. 


LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merimée. 25. 6d, 


‘A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. The 
Editors deserve to be congratulated.” —Wational Observer. 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s, 6d. 


‘The books are well got up, and in Vazl/ante an excellent choice has been 
made.”—Guardian. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZARENA 
DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 3s. 


“Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy.” —Educational Times. 


CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 


“These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lundi, 
originally contributed by their author to the Figaro. Written at fever heat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet’s power in many ways 
at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend—we urge all 
readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present one is both 
good and cheap.” —7he Schoolmaster. 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. 35. 


“The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military flavour, 
they are models of style.” —Scotsman. 





BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 


Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
8vo, cloth, 75. 6d. 
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BOIELLE (JAS.). FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH 
LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. Edited, with Notes, 
Hints, and Introduction, by the late James Boielle, B.A. (Univ. 
Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, Vol. I. Frederick the 
Great. 35. Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 3s. Vol. III. Lord 
Clive. 35. 





See Victor Hugo, ‘‘ Les Misérables” and ‘‘ Notre Dame.” 


DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers and Naval 
Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. &rétannia, Dart- 
mouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and _ considerably 
enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


— THE STUDENT'S GRADUATED FRENCH 
READER. Remodelled and rewritten. Edited, with Notes and 
a Complete Vocabulary. First Year—Part I. Anecdotes, Tales, 
and Exercises. Part II. Tales, Historical Pieces, and Exercises, 
Is, 6d. each. Second Year—Parts I. and II. in the Press. 


EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Formation of French. For the use of Public 
Schools. With Exercises. By G. Eugéne-Fasnacht, late French 
Master, Westminster School. 23rd Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, 55.; or separately, Grammar, 35. ; 
Exercises, 25. 6a. 


GOETHE (W. v.). ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational 
Catalogue. 


HAGMANN (J.G., Ph.D.). REFORM IN PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION. Translated from Second German Edition by R. H. 
Hoar, Ph.D., and Richmond Barker, M.A, Cr, 8vo, cl., 25. 6d, net. 


HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISERABLES: Les Principaux 
Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. Boielle. 
2vols. 6th Edition. Crown $vo, cloth. Each 3s. 


— NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. Adapted for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By the late J. Boielle. 2 vols, 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 


KYRIAKIDES (A.). MODERN GREEK-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. With a Cypriote Vocabulary. 2nd Edition, 
revised throughout. Medium 8vo, 920 pages. Cloth. 15s. net, 


— A MODERN GREEK-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 
MODERN GREEK POCKET DICTIONARY. In 2 


vols., about 650 pages each. 75, net each volume, 
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LEABHAR BREAC. The ‘‘Speckled Book,” otherwise styled, 
‘The Great Book of Dun Doighre”: a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. ‘‘The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved” (G. etrze). Now first published, from 
the original MS, in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. In 
imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf, £4, 45. 
(200 copies only printed. ) 


LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about A.D. 1100; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments—not 
ecclesiastical—of ancient Ireland; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio on toned 
paper, half-calf. £3, 3s. (200 copies only printed.) 


LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 10s, 6d. 


LODGE (Sir O.)}. SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL 
REFORM. A Course of Four Lectures on School Curricula 
and Methods, delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers in 
Training at Birmingham. 3s. 

“The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for the sake of 


mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something more worthy in place of 
the medizevalism he attacks.” —Oxtlook. 


“Let me commend this wise volume not only to teachers but to all concerned 
in national education. And especially to the politician. Half an hour with 
Sir Oliver Lodge would make him realise that there are problems on the inner 
side of the school door not dreamt of in his philosophy—would make him feel 
that the more he knows of these the better will he be able wisely to handle those 
others about which he is glibly talking every day.”—Dr Macnamara in the 
Daily Chronicle. 


MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 4s. net. 
See also Williams. 


MARKHAM (Sir CLEMENTS, K.C.B.). VOCABULARIES 
OF THE GENERAL LANGUAGE OF THE INCAS 
OF PERU. Crown 8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. net. 


NIBELUNGENLIED. ‘‘The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise ‘“‘The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom., 5th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (L- 
XXXI.), A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 42s. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish 
Text; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. Each vol. 21s. 


OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). CAPE DUTCH. Phrases and 
Dialogues, with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


PEE le PS (Vs, bea.) A SHORT SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phulipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. Is. 


ROGET (F. F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary, 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, LITERA- 
TURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scotch 
Leaving Certificate Examinations, the various Universities Local 
Examinations, and the Army Examinations. 4th Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 55. 


ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. New 
Edition. Large $vo, strongly bound, half-roan. Its. 6d. 


SCHILLER (F. VON). ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educa- 


tional Catalogue. 


SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM THE 
GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on the Roots, 
Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of Nouns in the 
Indo-European Languages, 8vo, cloth. 10s. 


VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros 
and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 1279 pp., 
triple columns, 2vols.in I. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 245. 


VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Fcap. $vo, 


cloth. 55. 

WEISSE (T. H.). ELEMENTS OF GERMAN. With a 
Course of Exercises instructing in Simpler Composition, Crown 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 

— SYSTEMATIC CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES 
FOR TRANSLATING INTO GERMAN, adapted to 
his Grammar. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Key, 55. 
net.) 35. 6a. 
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WEISSE (T. H.). A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 
IDIOMS: being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. 
With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 


WERNER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 

G. Hunt. 16mo, cloth. Is, 6a. 
“We most Se recommend this book to anyone going out to settle i in 


South Africa. ... The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned.”— 
Reformer. 


“To those outward bound such a book is sure to be useful.” —Pvractical 
Teacher. 


WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A DICTION- 
ARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND LANGUAGE. 4th 
Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. Bishop W, L. Williams, with 
numerous additions and corrections. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 


——. LESSONS IN MAORI. 3rd Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
Sy. 


YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces (Prose 
and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at the end of 
the Fourteenth Century ; now for the first time published from the 
original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduction, Analysis of Con- 
tents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson, 30 and 468 pp. (Royal 
Irish Academy’s Irish facsimiles.) Large post folio, 1896, half- 
roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £4, 4s. 


ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 
8vo, cloth. 6s, net. 


ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK; or, The Greek Language of the Present Day. 
I. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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V. Science. 


MEDICINE—CHEMISTRY—BOTANY—-ZOOLOGY— 
MATHEMATICS, 


BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A., M.D.,_ F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 Illustra- 
tions from Photomicrographs. Royal 8vo, cloth. 315s. 6d. 


BENEDICT (Ff. E., Ph.D.) ELEMENTARY ORGANIC 
eect Small 8vo. Pages vit+82. 15 Illustrations. 
4s. 6d, net. 


BERGEY (D. G.). HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL HY- 
GIENE. Small 8vo. Pagesv+164. 6s, 6d. net. 


BILTZ (HENRY). THE PRACTICAL METHODS OF 
DETERMINING MOLECULAR WEIGHTS.  Trans- 
ae by Jones. Small 8vo. Pages viii+245. 44 Illustrations. 
5. 6d, net. 


BOLTON. HISTORY OF THE THERMOMETER. 
12mo, 96 pages. 6 Illustrations. 45. 6d. net. 


BRUCE (ALEX., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.). A 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL CORD. 
Fcap. folio, half-leather. 42, 2s. net. 


COLBY (ALBERT LADD). REINFORCED CONCRETE 
IN EUROPE. Demy 8vo, cloth. 145. 6d. met. 


CREIGHTON (CHAS., M.D.). CANCER AND OTHER 
TUMOURS OF THE BREAST. Researches showing 
their true seat and cause. With 24 Lithographic Plates containing 
138 figures from the Author’s drawings. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
125. 6d, net. 


— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
THEORY OF TUBERCULOSIS. By Charles Creighton, 
M.D., sometime Demonstrator of Anatomy, Cambridge Medical 
School, author of ‘‘ Bovine Tuberculosis in Man,” etc. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 12s, 6d. net. 


CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 

1. Cubic Transformations. By John Casey, LL.D.  4to, 
sewed, 25. 6d. 

2, On the Lumbar Curve in Man and the Apes. By 
D. J. Cunningham, M.D. 13 Plates. 4to, sewed. 55. 

3. New Researches on Sun-heat, Terrestrial Radiation, 
etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., M.D. 9 Plates. 4to, 
sewed. Is. 6d. 
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CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS—Continued. 
4. Dynamics and Modern Geometry. A New Chapter in 
the Theory of Screws. By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D.  4to, 
sewed. 25. 


5. The Red Stars. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition. Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 35. 6d. 


6. On the Morphology of the Duck Tribe and the Auk 
Tribe. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, sewed. 35. 6d. 

7. Contribution to the Surface Anatomy of the Cerebral 
Hemispheres. By D, J. Cunningham, M.D. With a Chapter 
upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by Victor Horsley, M.B., 
F.R.S. 4to, sewed. 85. 6d. 

8. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part I. Out of Print. 


g. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part I]. With 18 Auto- 
types. 4to, sewed, 42s. net. Appendix to8andg. 5s. net. 

10. The Decorative Art of British New Guinea. A Study 
in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A, With 
12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations, 4to, sewed. 145. net. 

11. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. With Transcriptions, 
Commentaries, and Index. By John P. Mahaffy, D.D., and Prof. 
J. Gilbert Smyly. With 7 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 42s. net. 


EMERY (F. B., M.A.) ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 


With numerous Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


ENGELHARDT (V.). THE ELECTROLYSIS OF 
WATER. 8vo. Pages x+140. 90 Illustrations. 5s. net. 


FISCHER (Prof. EMIL, of Berlin University) INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE PREPARATION OF ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS. Translated with the author’s sanction from 
the new German edition by R. V. Stanford, B.Sc., Ph.D. With 
figures in the text. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 


HANTZSCH (A.)) ELEMENTS OF STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY. Translated by Wolf. 12mo. Pages vili+206. 26 
Figures. 6s, 6d, net. 


HARDY. ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
8vo, Pagesiv+365. 163 Figures. 8s. 6d. net. 


— INFINITESIMALS AND LIMITS. Sm. 12mo, paper. 
22 pp. 6 Figures. Is. net. 


HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE ELE- 
MENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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HART (EDWARD, Ph.D.) CHEMISTRY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. Small 12mo. 
Vol. I. Inorganic. Pages vilit+188. 55 Illustrations and 
2 Plates. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. Organic. Pages iv+98. 11 Illustrations. 2s. net. 
Vol. III. Experiments. Separately. 60 pages. Is, net. 


— SECOND YEAR CHEMISTRY. Smalli2mo. 165 pages. 


31 Illustrations, 5s. net. 


HOFF (J. H. VAN’T). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Amster- 
dam. Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator 
of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Ios. 6d. 


HORNELL (JAMES, F.L.S.). REPORT TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF BARODA ON THE MARINE 
ZOOLOGY OF OKHAMANDAL IN KATTIAWAR. 
With Supplementary Reports on Special Groups by other 
Zoologists. Demy 4to, cloth, with full-page Plates. Part I. 
15s. net, 


HOWE (Jj. L.). INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By Jas. Lewis Howe, 
Washington and Lee University. Being a Second Edition of 
“Inorganic Chemistry according to the Periodic Law.” By 
F. P. Venable and J. L. Howe. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


JOHNSTONE (J.). BRITISH FISHERIES: Their Ad- 
ministration and their Problems. A short account of the 
Origin and Growth of British Sea Fishery Authorities and Regu- 
lations. 10s. 6d. net. 


JONES (J. T. SHARE-). SURGICAL ANATOMY OF 
THE HORSE. To be completed in 4 Parts. With above 100 
Illustrations, a number being in colour. Part I. Head and Neck. 
Part II, Fore Limb. Part III. Hind Limb. Price per part, 15s. 
net, sewed; cloth, 16s. 6d. net. 


—— LIFE-SIZE MODELS, Illustrating the Superficial 
Anatomy of the Limbs of the Horse. Price per set of four 
models, £21; or separately—Fore Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, £6, 16s. 6d. each; Hind Limb, Inner and Outer 


Aspects, £6, 6s. each. 


JONES. THE FREEZING POINT, BOILING POINT, 
AND CONDUCTIVITY METHODS. !2mo. Pages 
vii+64. 14 Illustrations. 35. net. 
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JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols, of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 1893 
at various prices; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s, net. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, 1s. net; Nos. 27-31, 25. 6@, net. 1893, 
No, 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 35, 6d. net. 


LANDOLT (Dr. HANS). THE OPTICAL ROTATING 
POWER OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES AND ITS 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 8vo. Pp. xxi+751. 83 


Illustrations. 315. 6d, net. 


LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. S., M.Sc.). INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS FOR AD- 
VANCED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. §8vo. Pages 
vi+154. 65. 6d. net. 


LEBLANC (Dr. MAX). THE PRODUCTION OF 
CHROMIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS BY THE AID 
OF THE ELECTRIC CURRENT. 8vo. 122 pages. 55. net. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
L.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 

1. Ascidia. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

2. Cardium. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

3. Echinus. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

4. Codium. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc. 
With 3 Plates. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

5. Alcyonium. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 
3 Plates. Price Is. 6d, net. 

6. Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andrew Scott, Resident 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 
7. Lineus. By R. C. Punnett, B.A., with 4 Plates. 25. net. 

8. Pleuronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. With 11 Plates, 7s. net. 

g. Chondrus. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Man- 
chester. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 
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LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE MEMOIRS—Contd. 


Io. Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates. 25. 6d. net. 

11. Arenicola (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D,Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh, 
With 8 Plates, 4s. 6d. net. 

12, Gammarus. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological 
Department, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

13. Anurida. By A. D. Imms, B.Sc. (Lond.). With 7 
Plates. as. net. 

14. Ligia. By C. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Manchester. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

15. Antedon. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick. With 7 Pilates. 
2s. 6d, net. 

16. Cancer. By Joseph Pearson, M.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Liverpool, With 13 Plates. 6s. 6d. net. 

17. Pecton. By W. J. Dakin, M.Sc. With 9 plates. 45. 6d, 
net. 

18. Eledone. By Annie Isgrove, M.Sc. With 10 plates. 
4s. 6d. net. 

19. Polychaet Larvae. By F. H. Gravely, M.Sc. With 4 
plates. 25. 6a. net. 

LLURIA (Dr. ENRIQUE). SUPER-ORGANIC EVOLU- 
TION. Nature and the Social Problem. With a Preface by 
Dr. D, Santiago Ramon y Cajal. Large Crown 8yo. Illustrated. 
7s. Od. net. 

LONG (J. H.). A TEXT-BOOK OF URINE ANALYSIS. 
Small 8vo, Pages v+249. 31 Illustrations. 65. 6d. net. 

MACFIE (RONALD C., M.A., M.B.). SCIENCE, MAT- 
TER, AND IMMORTALITY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s, net. 

MARRINER (GEORGE R., F.R.M.S.). THE KEA: A 
New Zealand Problem. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6a. net. 

MASON (W. P., Prof. of Chem.). NOTES ON QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS. Sm. 12mo. 56 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 
MEADE (RICHARD K., B.Sc.) CHEMIST’S POCKET 
MANUAL. i6mo, Leather. Pocket Edition. Second Edition. 

12s. 6d. net. 

— PORTLAND CEMENT: ITS COMPOSITION, RAW 
MATERIALS, MANUFACTURE, TESTING, AND 
ANALYSIS. Second Edition. With roo Illustrations. 145. 6d. 
net. 

MOISSON (HENRI). THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. 8vo. 
Pages x +305. 41 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
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NAKAIDO (Y., B.Sc., M.A.). BEET-SUGAR MAKING 
AND ITS CHEMICAL CONTROL. With a number of 
valuable Tables and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 125. 6d. net. 


NISSENSON. THE ARRANGEMENTS OF ELECTRO- 
LYTIC LABORATORIES. 8vo. 81 pages. 52 Illustra- 


tions. 55. net. 


NOYES (ARTHUR A., Ph.D.) ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
FOR THE LABORATORY. Small izmo. Pages xii+257. 


22 Illustrations. 65. 6d, net. 


—and MULLIKEN (SAMUEL P., Ph.D.). LABORA- 
TORY EXPERIMENTS ON CLASS REACTIONS 
AND IDENTIFICATION OF ORGANIC SUB- 
STANCES. 8vo. 81 pp. 2s. net. 


OTTO (RUDOLF) NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


PETIT (ROBERT). HOW TO BUILD AN AEROPLANE. 
Translated from the French, with some additional matter, by 
Messrs. T. O’B. Hubbard and J. H. Ledeboer. With nearly 100 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. net. 


PFANHAUSER (Dr. W.). PRODUCTION OF METAL- 
LIC OBJECTS ELECTROLYTICALLY. ‘55. net. 


PHILLIPS(FRANCISC.). METHODS FORTHE ANALY- 
SIS OF ORES, PIG IRON AND STEEL. Second 
Edition, 8vo, Pages viii+170. 3 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 


PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS’ HORN-BOOK 
FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a Practical Exposi- 
tion of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and its uses to Mariners of 
all Classes in all Parts of the World. Shown by transparent Storm 
Cards and useful Lessons. 7th Ed. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, 


PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on Mill- 
board, size 22 by 14 inches. Is, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
No. 1, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth. os. net. 
RANSOM (W. H., M.D., F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.). THE IN- 


FLAMMATION IDEA IN GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


RAY (Prof. P.C.). A HISTORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURYA.D. With Sanskrit 
Texts, Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. Vol. I. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. Cloth. 10s. 6a. met. 
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SANG’S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place Loga- 
rithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000, 2nd Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s, 


SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNAS- 
TICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be 
practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and 
old of either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D. With a 
large plate and 45 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
3s. net. 


SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS OF 
NUMBERS from 1 to 108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, 
Tangents, Cotangents to every 10 Seconds of the Quad- 
rant. With a Table of Proportional Parts, By Dr. Ludwig 
Schroen, Director of the Observatory of Jena, etc., etc. 5th 
Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With a description of the 
Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, Londen. Imp. 8vo, cloth, printed on light green paper. 
Qs. 

SEGER. COLLECTED WRITINGS OF HERMAN 
AUGUST SEGER. (Papers on Manufacture of Pottery.) 
2 vols. Large 8vo. £3, 35. net per set. 


SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 45. Single 
Sheets: ETB, MOV, BDE, Www, and Large Clock Sheet. 
8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and RT VZ. 4d. each. 


SNYDER (HARRY, B.Sc.). SOILS AND FERTILISERS. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Pagesx+294. 1 Plate. 40 Lllustrations, 
6s. 6d. net. 


SONNTAG (C. O.). A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 
A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural System, 
with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. By the 
late C. O. Sonntag. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth. 35. 6a. net. 


STILLMAN (THOS. B., M.Sc., Ph.D.). ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY. Fourth Edition, The fourth edition has been 
mostly re-written and altered to incorporate the latest approved 
methods of chemical testing, Medium 8yo. With 147 Figures 
in the text. 21s, net. 


TOWER (O. F., Ph.D.) THE CONDUCTIVITY OF 
LIQUIDS. $8vo. Pages iv+ig0, 20 Illustrations. 65. 6d. 
net, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIIJ. Part 1, gos. Part 2, 25s. 
Part 3, 30s. Part 4, 75. 6@. Vol. XXXIX. Part 1, 305. Part 
2, 195. Part 3, 435. Part 4, 9s. Vol. XL. Part 1, 25s. Part 2, 
325. 6d, Part 3, 265. Part 4, 20s. Vol. XLI. Part I, 205. 
Part 2, 29s. 6d. Part 3, 45s. Vol. XLII. 42s. Vol. XLIII. 425. 
Vol. XLV. Parti, 29s. Part 2, 275s. Part 3, 335.9@. Part 4, 
4s. 6d. Vol. XLVI. Part 1, 215. 10d, Part 2, 25s. 8¢. Part 3, 
27s. 3d. General Index to First Thirty-four Volumes (1783- 
1888), with History of the Institution. 4to, cloth. 215. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. Vols. I.-XX. 4to. £22, 5s. 6d, Vols. XXI.- 
XXXI. Various prices. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Various volumes at various prices. 


VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Translated from 
the goth, or Dr. Bremiker’s Edition, thoroughly revised and en- 
larged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S:, Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge; Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 


University of St. Andrews, 75th Stereotyped Edition, Royal $vo, 
cloth. 7s. 


VENABLE (T. C., Ph.D.) THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE PERIODIC LAW. Small i2mo. Pages viii+321. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


— THE STUDY OF THE ATOM. ti2mo. Pages vi+290. 
8s. 6d. net. 


-—— and HOWE. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY ACCORD- 
ING TO THE PERIODIC LAW. Second Edition. See 
under Howe, p. 45. 


WILEY (HARVEY W.,A.M., Ph.D.). PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. 3vols. 8vo. New Editionin preparation. Vol. I. 
Soils. Ready. 18s. net. Vol. Il. Fertilizers. 20s. net. 


WYSOR (HENRY, B.S., Assistant Professor of Analytical 


Chemistry, Lafayette College) METALLURGY. A 
Condensed Treatise. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
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VI. Miscellaneous. 


ANTHROPOLOGY—SOCIOLOGY—MY THOLOGY— 
BIBLIOGRAPHY—BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc.) (Sir John Lubbock). 
PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient Re- 
mains and the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. 
6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illustrations, a large number of 
which are specially prepared for this Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops. 18s. 

‘* To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present state 


of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal of this 
comprehensive volume.” —/our. Brit. Archeolog. Assoc. 


“The fact that this well-known standard work has reached a sixth edition is 
evidence of its value to ethnologists and archeologists. The many and beautiful 
illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain but accurate 
letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new edition, which 
is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investigation by cultured 
people. ”—Sczence Gossip. 

“It is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved. The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth.” —Know/edge. 


BLACKBURN (HELEN). WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. A 
Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British Isles, 
with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, ‘“‘ Women under the Factory 
Acts.” 


CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James’s 
Square. By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv+1626 pp, 
4to, cloth. 425, net. Supplements I.-VII. Buckram. 5s. net. 

‘¢ The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. .. . The general 
level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to us to be an 
unusually high one. .. . We heartily applaud the work, both as a landmark 
in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm foundation of its own.” 
—The Tinies. 








See also Subject Index, p. 53. 


ENGELHARDT (C.). DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards of 
a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations on 
wood, 1866. 4to, cloth. 315. 6d. 
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FARRIE (HUGH). HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
LITERATURE. A volume of original Studies. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 55. net. 


GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A Guide 
to Frébel’s Method of Education. 2 vols. in 1. 120 pp. of Iilus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d, 


GRIEBEN’S ENGLISH GUIDES. Practical and handy ; size, 
suitable for the pocket, 64 x 44, and bound in cloth. 


Switzerland. A practical guide with seven maps. Cloth. 
35. nee. 


Norway and Copenhagen. With six maps. Cloth. 35. med. 


Ostend and other Belgium Watering Places. With two 
maps. Cloth. Is. 6d. net. 


Lakes of Northern Italy. With maps. Cloth. 3s. med. 
The Rhine. With maps, Cloth. 35. mez. 

North Sea Watering Places. Cloth. 35. xet. 

Belgium. With maps. Cloth. 35. et. 


Brussels and the Universal Exhibition 1910. With maps, 
Cloth. Is. 6d. net. 


Holland. With maps. Cloth. 35. mez. 
The Riviera. With maps. Cloth. 35. xet. 


Winter Sport in Switzerland. A practical guide for those 
visiting Switzerland in the winter. With map. Cloth. 35. net. 


Dresden and Environs. With maps. Cloth. 1s. 6d. xed. 
Munich and Environs. With maps. Cloth. Is. 6d. net. 


HENRY (JAMES). ANEIDEA;; or, Critical, Exegetical and 
Esthetical Remarks on the AEneis. With a personal collation 
of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 second-class MSS., 
and all the principal editions. Vol. I. (3 Parts), Vol. II. (3 Parts), 


Vol. III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. (1 Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. 
42, 2s. net. 


HOLLINS (DOROTHEA). THE QUEST. A Romance of 
Deliverance. Demy 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. net. 


JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. 
With a brief account of the Author’s Life and Writings. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 15,5. net. 


KIEPERT’S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps of 
the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred 
thousand. 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folio, boards. 6s. Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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KIEPERT’S WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 


Wall-map of Ancient Italy. Italia antiqua. For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc, Scale 1: 800,000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20s, 

General Wall-map of the Old World. Tabula orbis terrarum 
antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi zevi usque ad Alex- 
andrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, espe- 
cially the history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Pheenicians, etc, 
Scale I : 5,400,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished, 20s. 

General Wall-map of the Roman Empire. Imperii Romani 
tabula geographica. For the study of the development of the Roman 
Empire. Scale 1: 300,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 245. 

Wall-map of Ancient Latium. Latii Veteris et finitimarum 
regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
I:125,000. With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 
I : 25,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 18s. 

Wall-map of Ancient Greece. Greeciz Antique tabula, For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc. Scale 1: 500,000, Mounted on rollers, "varnished. 
245. 
Wall-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of 

Alexander the Great. Imperia Persarum et Macedonum. For 
the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius. 
Scale 1 : 300,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 

Wall-Map of Gaul, with portions of Ancient Britain and 
Ancient Germany. Gallize Cisalpine et Transalpinze cum parti- 
bus Britanniz et Germaniz tabula. For the study of Cesar, 
Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1:1,000,000. Mounted on 
rollers and varnished, 245. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asiz Minoris Antiquze 
Tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1 :800,000. Mounted on rollers and var- 
nished, 20s, 

LONDON LIBRARY SUBJECT INDEX. A quarto volume of 
about 1200 pages in three columns, boundin buckram. 31s. 6d. net. 
Opinions of some of those who have read through the proof-sheets : 


Ss My admiration for the Index increases daily. . . .”—Professor Bury, 


Regius Professor of Modern History, Cambridge. 
I feel certain that this Index will become a standard book of reference, 





and will be a vade mecum to every man of letters. . . .”—FREDERIC 
HARRISON. 

This Index will have a signal educational value. There never was a 
piece of work better worth doing, or, I think, better done. . . .”—Dr Warp, 


Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
. As far as I have seen the proof-sheets I am satisfied that the new 
Subject Index will be one of the best Catalogues of the kind ever produced, 
—H. R. TEpDDER. 
“6 The specimen page is exceedingly neat. A good Catalogue is one 
the few human works that can do no harm. . . .’—Sir FREDERICK PoLLock, 
Bart. 


— See also Catalogue to Library, p. 51. 
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MEREDITH (LEWIS B.) ROCK GARDENS. How to 
Make and Maintain them. With an Introduction by F. W. 
Moore, A.L.S., and an Alphabetical List of Plants suitable for the 
Rock Garden, with Notes on the aspect and soil they require. 
Demy 8vo, with Plates. 75. 6a. net. 


OPEN LETTER TO ENGLISH GENTLEMEN. Re- 
printed from the ‘‘ Hibbert Journal,” F’cap 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. 
net. 


PEDDIE (R. A.). PRINTING AT BRESCIA IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. A List of the Issues. 55. net. 


RING OF POPE XYSTUS, THE. A Collection of Aphorisms 
and Short Sayings in use among the Christian Communities as 
early as the Second Century of our Era. There is no question that 
it was widely read, for Latin, Syriac, and Coptic versions are 
known besides in the original Greek. The original Greek was 
discovered at the end of last century, and is now translated into 
English for the first time. Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, 
and bound suitable for presentation. 4s. 6d. net. 


SAGAS OF OLAF TRYGGVASON AND OF HAROLD 
THE TYRANT. A new translation, well illustrated with 
drawings, by Erik Werenskiold, Christian Krogh, and others of 
the best Norwegian artists. In small 4to, printed on specially 
mould-made paper, comprising above 200 pages, bound with linen 
back and paper sides, done up in box. 12s. 6d.’net. 


SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


SEASONS (THE). An Anthology in Prose and Verse. Selected 
by Helen and Lewis Melville. Forming an attractive volume, 
bound in art linen. 35. 6d. net. 


SHARPE (HENRY). BRITAIN B.C.: As Described in 
Classical Writings. With an inquiry into the positions of the 
Cassiterides and Thule, and an attempt to ascertain the ancient 
coast-line of Kent and East Sussex. With maps. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 55. net. 


SICHEL (WALTER). LAURENCE STERNE. A Study. 
To which is added the Journal to Eliza, with portraits, facsimiles, 
autographs, etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. 
See p. 31. 


—— STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 
—— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Sve p. 32. 
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STEPHENS (GEORGE). PROFESSOR BUGGE’S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. 8s. 


pee RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 4to, sewed. 
Ss 


— OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS. Vol. IV. 


Folio. 20s, net. 


STERNE (LAURENCE). A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
THROUGH FRANCE ANDITALY. With 12 Illustrations 
faithfully reproduced from water colour drawings by Everard 
Hopkins. Ordinary Edition in crown 4to, 105. 6¢. net. Edition 
de Luxe, limited to 500 copies, in demy 4to, 21s. net. 


VEILED FIGURE (THE), and Other Poems. Large post 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr. T. Blake Wirgman, 
2s. 6d. 


VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN, and with 
the Assistance of H.W. ALLASON. WOMEN UNDER 
THE FACTORY ACTS. Part 1. Position of the Employer, 
Part 2. Position of the Employed. Crown 8vo, cloth. Is, net. 


WALFORD (Mrs. L. B.). RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
SCOTTISH NOVELIST. With portraits and other Hlus- 
trations. Demy $vo, cloth. 10s. 6d, net. 


WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND OF 
SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix by the late 
Bertram Tennyson. Illustrated with Portraits in photogravure 
and colour, and with a facsimile of a MS. poem. Fcap. 8vo, 
‘art linen. 4s. 6d, net. 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND 
TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS & NORGATE., 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 2s. 6d, 
net. Subscription, 10s. per annum, post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued quarterly. Single numbers, Is. 6d. net. 
Subscription, 55. per annum. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. 65. net. Yearly 
subscriptions, 375. 6d., post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Issued half-yearly, April and November. Price 3s. 6d, 
net. 75. 6d, per annum, post free. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. Journal of Botany and 


Journal of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices, Also 
Transactions, published irregularly. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. Transactions. 


irregularly at various prices. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
Memoirs. I.—XIX. already published at various prices, Fauna of 
Liverpool Bay. Fifth Report written by Members of the Com- 
mittee and other Naturalists, Cloth. 8s. 6@. net. Seep. 47. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. Memoirs and Monthly 


Notices. Yearly volumes at various prices, 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. Transactions and Proceedings 
issued irregularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs, Vols. 
I.—XI. already issued at various prices. Vzde pp. 43-44. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. Transactions and Proceedings. 


Issued irregularly at various prices. 


Issued 
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Acland, Sir C. T. D. Anglican Liberalism, 


12. 

Acts of the Apostles. Harnack, 12; Zeller, 8. 

Addis, W. E. Hebrew Religion, 1. 

fEneidea. James Henry, 52. 

Aeroplane, How to Build, Petit, 48. 

Agricultural Chemical Analysis. Wiley, 50. 

Alchemy of Thought, and other Essays. 
Jacks, 20. 

Alcyonium. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 46. 

Allin, Rev. Thos. Universalism Asserted, 14. 

Alton, E. H. Romans, 33. 

Alviella, Count Goblet D’. Contemporary 
Evolution of Religious Thought, 14. 

Alviella, Count Goblet D’. Idea of God, 13. 

Americans, The. Hugo Miinsterberg, 30. 

Analysis of Ores. F.C. Phillips, 48. 

- Analysis of Theology. E.G. Figg 17. 

Ancient Assyria, Religion of. Sayce, 14. 

Ancient Egyptians, 33. 

Ancient World, Wall Maps of the, 53. 

Anglican Liberalism, 12. 

Annotated Texts. Goethe, 39. 

Antedon. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 47- 

Anthems. Rev. R. Crompton Jones, 21. 

Antiqua Mater. Edwin Johnson, 20. 

Anurida. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 47. 

Apocalypse. Bleek, 7, 

Apocalypse of St John, 37. 

Apologetic of the New Test. E. F. Scott, 12. 

Apostle Paul, the, Lectures on. Pfleiderer, 13. 

Apostolic Age, The. Carl von Weizsiacker, 6. 

Arabian Poetry, Ancient, 34. 

Arenicola. Vzde L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 47. 

Argument of Adaptation. Rev. G. Henslow, 19. 

Aristotelian Society, Proceedings of, 30. 

Army Series of French and German Novels, 38. 

Ascidia. Johnstone, L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 46. 

Ashworth, J. H. Arenicola, 47. 

Assyrian Dictionary. Norris, 35. 

_ Assyriology, Essay on. George Evans, 34. 
Astigmatic Letters. Dr. Pray, 48. 

Athanasius of Alexandria, Canons of, 37. 

Atlas Antiquus, Kiepert’s, 52. 

Atonement, Doctrine of the. Sabatier, 10. 

At-one-ment, The. Rev. G. Henslow, 19. 

Auf Verlornem Posten. Dewall, 38. 

Avebury, Lord. Prehistoric Times, 5:1. 

Avesti, Pahlavi. Persian Studies, 34. 


Babel and Bible. Friedrich Delitzsch, 9. 
Bacon, Roger, The ‘‘ Opus Majus”’ of, 29. 
Ball, Sir Robert S. Cunningham Memoir, 44. 
Bases of Religious Belief. C.B. Upton, 14. 
Bastian, H.C. Studies in Heterogenesis, 43. 
Baur. Church History, 7; Paul, 7. 

Bayldon, Rev. G. Icelandic Grammar, 38. 
Beard, Rev. Dr. C. Universal Christ, 14; 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, 13. 
Beeby, Rev. C.E. Doctrine and Principles, 15. 

Beet, Prof. J. A. Child and Religion, 10. 
Beet-Sugar Making, Nakaido, 48. 
Beginnings of Christianity. Paul Wernle, 4. 
Beliefs about the Bible. M. J. Savage, 25. 
Benedict, F. E. Organic Analysis, 43. 
Bergey, D. G. Practical Hygiene, 43. 








Bevan, Rev. J.O. Genesis and Evolution of 
the Individual Soul, rs. 

Bible. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, 15. 

Bible, Beliefs about, Savage, 25; Bible Plants, 
Henslow, 19; Bible Problems, Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne, 9; How to Teach the, Rev. A. F. 
Mitchell, 22; Remnants of Later Syriac 
Versions of, 37. 

Biblical Hebrew, Introduction to. Rev. Jas. 
Kennedy, 35. 

Biltz, Henry. Methods of Determining Mole- 
cular Weights, 43. 

Biology, Principles of. Herbert Spencer, 31. 

Blackburn, Helen. Women’s Suffrage, 51. 

Bleek. Apocalypse, 7. 

Boielle, Jas. French Composition, 39; Hugo, 
Les Misérables, 39; Notre Dame, 39. 

Bolton. History of the Thermometer, 43. 

Book of Prayer. Crompton Jones, 21. 

Books of the New Testament. Von Soden, ro. 

Bousset, Wilhelm. Jesus, 10. 

Bremond, Henri. Mystery of Newman, 15. 

Brewster, H. B. The Prison, 29; The Statu- 
ette and the Background, 29; Anarchy and 
Law, 29. 

Britain, B.c. Sharpe, 54. 

British Fisheries. J. Johnstone, 45. 

Bruce, Alex. Topographical Atlas of the 
Spinal Cord, 43. 

Buddha. Prof. H. Oldenberg, 36. 

Burkitt, Prof. F. C. Anglican Liberalism, 12. 


Calculus, Differential and Integral. Harnack, 


44. 

Caldecott, Dr. A. Anglican Liberalism, 12. 

Campbell, Rev. Canon Colin. First Three 
Gospels in Greek, 15. 

Campbell, Rev. R. J. New Theology Ser- 
mons, I5- 

Cancer. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 47. 

Cancer and other Tumours. Chas. Creighton, 43. 

Canonical Books of the Old Testament, 3. 

CapesDutch. J. F. Van Oordt, 4r. 

Cape Dutch, Werner’s Elementary Lessons in, 


2. 

Caicos Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 46. 

Carlyle, Rev. A. J. Anglican Liberalism, 12. 

Casey, John. Cunningham Memoirs, 43. 

Catalogue of the London Library, 51. 

Celtic Heathendom. Prof. J. Rhys, 14. 

Celtic Studies. Sullivan, 41. 

Chadwick, Antedon, 47; Echinus, 46. 

Chaldee Language, Manual of. Turpie, 37- 

Channing’s Complete Works, 15. 

Chants and Anthems, 21 ; Chants, Psalms and 
Canticles, 21. 


Character of the Fourth Gospel. Rev. John 
James Tayler, 26. \ 
Chemical Dynamics, Studies in. J. H. Van’t 


Hoff, 45. 
Chemistry for Beginners. Edward Hart, 45. 
Chemist's Pocket Manual, 47. 
Cheyne, Prof. T. K. Bible Problems, 9. 
Child and Religion, The, 10. 
Chinese. Werner, 33- 5 
Chondrus. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 46 


» | 
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Christ no Product of Evolution. Rev. G. 
Henslow, 19. 

Christian Creed, Our, 16. 

Christian Life, Ethics of the, 2. 

Christian Life in the Primitive Church. Dob- 
schiitz, 3 

Christian Religion, Fundamental Truths of 
the. R. Seeberg, 12. 

Christianity, Beginnings of. Wernle, 4. 

Christianity in Talmud and Midrash. R. 
Travers Herford, 19. 

Christianity? What is. Adolf Harnack, 5, 9. 

Chromium, Production of. Max Leblanc, 46. 

Church History. Baur, 7. Schubert, 3. 

Cleveland, R. E. Soliloquies of St. Augustine, 


Bis 

Closet Prayers. Dr. Sadler, 25. 

Codium. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 46. 

Coit, Dr. Stanton. Idealism and State Church, 
16; Book of Common Prayer, 16. 

Colby, A. L. Reinforced Concrete in 
Europe, 43. 

Cole, Frank J. Pleuronectes, 46. 

Collins, F. H. Epitome of Synthetic Philo- 
sophy, 29. 

Coming Church. Dr. John Hunter, 20. 

Commentary on the Book of Job. Ewald, 7; 
Wright and Hirsch, 28 ; Commentary on the 
Old Testament. Ewald, 7; Commentary on 
the Psalms. Ewald, 7; Protestant, 8, 23. 

Common Prayer for Christian Worship 16. 
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